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EVERY 


| STOVE, RANGE O 
WARM AIR HEATER 


WILL NEED 


[REPAIR 


SOONER OR LATER 


Let us supply your repairs. 
We quote the lowest prices and make prompt 
shipments. 


Our large complete stock coupled with excellent ship- 
ping facilities enables us to do this. 


Since we specialize in repairs, they are of high grade 
materials, workmanship and fit. 


ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
Order Today 


A.G.BRAUER SUPPLY CO. 


316-318 NORTH THIRD STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51 
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We Will Tell You Why There Is A Big Demand For 


IMPERIAL warw Air Furnaces 
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{| It is because they are All-Steel. The 
body is rolled from a single plate of steel, 
securely riveted together in one place 
only. 

4] Absolutely gas and dust tight. 


{| No asbestos packing used. 


{ Will radiate more heat than either 
cast or wrot iron warm air heaters. 


§] Dealers, you must supply the ever 
increasing demand for All-Steel warm air 
heaters. Then why not give your trade 
the best? IMPERIAL ALL-STEEL 
WARM AIR FURNACES will get busi- 
ness for you and the satisfaction they 
give will keep it. 


{| Write to day for complete information 
and new illustrated circulars. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE CO. 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


JUST AS IMPORTANT | 


to ventilate school rooms as to heat them 


Parents and school officials are realizing that it is just as necessary to ventilate 
school rooms as to heat them—it is plainly evident that foul and vitiated air should 
not be reheated and breathed again and again, but should be passed out of the room 
through a ventilator. 


THE FRONT RANK SCHOOL HEATER AND VENTILATOR 


has been designed especially to meet the 
requirements of up-to-date schools. It is 
a simple apparatus, easily controlled, and 
changes the air several timesan hour. The 
inside air is shut off by turning the damper 
in the cold air duct, and the entire supply 
comes directly from outdoors. The smoke 

pipe passes through the center of vent pipe, 

making it a never-failing, positive ventilator 

































Write us for further particulars 


Haynes - Langenberg 
Mfg. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Front Rank 
School Heater 
and Ventilator 
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_ ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 


ing Interests 
PuBLIisHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND Its Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE Year PostaGE Parp $2.00 
ForEIGN Countries ONE YEAR PosraGe Parip $4.00 CaNapA ONE YEAR Postrace Paip $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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THE OFFICIAL record of building permits which 
were issued during the month of May in 108 principal 
cities of the United States shows an in- 


Building : 
Operations crease of 32 percent above the figures 
Indicate ‘ : , 
Continued for May, 1915, the respective totals be- 
Prosperity. ing $113,904,515 on 31,877 permits for 


May, 1916, and $86,469,129 on 25,608 permits for 
May, I9I5. 

The June record is equally interesting and encourag- 
ing. In fact, the proportionate increase is even larger 
—44 percent—the figures being $91,768,080 on 26,593 
permits for June, 1916, with $63,890,866 on 24,458 
permits for June, 1915. 

These totals are especially important when it is re- 
membered that the price on practically every item 
that enters into building construction is considerably 
higher than a year ago, and the effect of these higher 
prices is shown in the larger increase in the amounts 
invested. May shows 32 percent increase in amount 
but only 23% percent in number of permits, while 
June shows 44 percent in amount and 8% percent in 
number of permits. 

The first six months of 1916 shows a total of $484,- 
786,616 as against $381,264,854 for the first six 
months of 1915—an increase of 27 percent. 

Among the cities where the greatest gains are shown 
are Chicago, with a gain of 73 percent for May and 
45 percent for June. Philadelphia, with 67 and 33 
percent respectively; New York City, with 15 and 118 
percent; Detroit, with 124 and 85 percent; Minne- 
apolis, with 75 and 25 percent; Tacoma, with 76 and 
260 percent; San Francisco, with 72 and 130 percent ; 
the two Kansas Cities, with 32 and 32 percent; New 
Orleans, 445 and 120 percent. ‘ 

While it will thus be seen that there is a wide di- 
vergence in the increases, and while in a few places 
decreases are found, it will be seen that building oper- 
ations are being carried on at a heavy rate, generally 
speaking, all over the United States. 

‘This means employment, at high wages, to hundreds 
of thousands of building laborers and calls for large 
quantities of manufactured materials, including hard- 
ware of many various sorts and in its last analysis it 
means that those who have money to invest and to 
spend are regarding the future hopefully, or these 
great investments would not be made. 


This is only one of the indications which should 
cause the retail hardware dealer to prepare for a good 
business during the fall and winter months—if he has 
not already done so. There are many others: The 
heavy demand for all kinds of food which results in 


high prices for the various products of the farm; the 
universal employment, at high wages, of all classes 
of labor—all go to insure continued activity and will- 
ingness to spend money as well as the ability to do so, 
on the part of the consuming public. 








THERE Is grave danger that this country may be 
confronted with a railroad strike, far more disastrous 
than that of twenty-odd years ago. 
Strike Must lhe “brotherhoods” of the various 

Not Be Al- classes of trainmen have voted in favor 
lowed to Start.of a general strike unless the railroads 
give in to their demands for an eight-hour day. 

The railroads maintain that under the rates they 
are permitted by law to charge for their service they 
cannot operate on an eight-hour working day schedule, 
and they have declared their willingness to submit the 
question to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
arbitration. This proposal has been rejected by the 
trainmen. 

By the rejection of this eminently fair offer, the 
trainmen have placed themselves in a position where 
they will have very little reason to ask for the sym- 
pathy of the general public, and without such sym- 
pathy there is little chance for them to win even should 
they declare a general strike. 

Business men—whether they be of large or small 
importance—realize that a strike, such as the train- 
men are threatening will bring measureless mischief 
to American prosperity, and they will not be likely to 
have very friendly feelings for those who by their 
stubborn refusal to arbitrate the question start this 
strike. 


The Railroad 





It would seem that inasmuch as the [ederal Gov- 
ernment has the right—which is conceded—to say to 
the railroads how little or how much they may charge 
for their service and how this service must be ren- 
dered, the same Government agency, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, should also be empowered to 
set the maximum amount to be paid by the railroads 
to their employes for a certain stipulated service 
which in this case would be measured by the number 
of miles covered. , 

Under the present circumstances, the ederal Gov- 
ernment can only look upon the controversy from one 
standpoint—that of the one hundred million people 
who are classed as “the general public,” and the only 
way in which it can look upon it is, that the interests 
of these one hundred million people must not be put 
in jeopardy by a controversy between less than half 
a million employes and about five hundred railroads, 
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especially when the railroads are willing to have the 
question settled by arbitration under the judgment of 
an impartial Government agency. 








IN THE May 13th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
an editorial was published on page 19, entitled “Two- 
AMERICAN fold Preparedness,” in which it was 
ARTISAN POinted out that Preparedness merely in 
Editorial on a military sense was not enough, but 
Sor seo tg that our financial, industrial, commercial 
President resources and transportation facilities 
Wilson. must also be thoroughly organized, in or- 
der that the United States may be able to withstand 
attack from a possible enemy, and: that, in fact, only 
by coordinating our military and industrial—using the 
latter word in its broadest sense—resources would it 
be possible to insure ourselves of peaceable progress. 
That this advanced position not only was correct in 
its statement, but was accepted by our great national 
leaders is now proven by a letter written by President 
Wilson acknowledging receipt of the preliminary re- 
port of the National Research Council, as follows: 

“Preparedness does not consist merely in the en- 
largement of the army and navy, but necessitates 
coordination in production, transportation and indus- 
try. A provision of the army appropriation bill for 
a council of national defense is designed to meet this 
requirement. 

“This body will be capable of very great and ma- 
terial service to the government in the vital matter of 
the nation’s security. Needless to say, men of the 
highest quality of patriotism and ability will be asked 
to serve upon it. Preparedness, to be sound and com- 
plete, must be solidly based on science. In realization 
of this fact, the president some time ago requested the 
National Academy of Sciences to form the National 
Research council. That body has been formed and 
has made a preliminary report.” 








AccorpiInG to “Webster’s Unabridged,” the word 
“Contract”” means “a formal writing which contains 
the agreement of two or more persons, 

Is a Contract with the terms and conditions, and 

Really a : 

Renheade? which serves as a proof of the obliga- 

tion.” 

In a mercantile or commercial sense, an order 
placed for the manufacture or delivery of a certain 
quantity of merchandise at a certain price becomes a 
contract—legally speaking—when countersigned by 
the buyer and a representative of the seller, and if the 
seller wanted to enforce the contract by making deliv- 
ery, there is little doubt that he could collect the 
amount involved provided the buyer was solvent. 

Up to the present time, however, there has been 
little or no regard for the letter nor for the spirit of 
the contract so far as orders for merchandise or ma- 
terial is concerned. If the buyer found that he had 
bought more than he could use he would simply “can- 
cel” the order, and the seller, as a matter of policy, 
would accept the cancellation. 

If the seller found that he had oversold his output, 
he would simply fall down on his delivery and let the 
purchaser do the best he could under the circum- 
stances. 
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There was disregard of the letter and the spirit of 
the contract on both sides, cause and effect working 
in a circle, so to speak. 

The action taken by the National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, comprising go 
percent of the “independent” manufacturers of these 


- products, as published on page 35 of the July 29th issue 


of AMERICAN ARTISAN, is really an important step to 
place merchandising on a higher plane, for the recom- 
mendation of this Association that hereafter only 
“binding contracts,” without price guarantee features 
and other unfair provisions, be accepted, cannot be 
regarded in any other way. 

The resolution covering this matter reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, with the view to correcting this wrong, 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, through its Con- 
tract Committee, after several years of consideration 
and effort, is about to submit and recommend for the 
adoption by manufacturers in all lines of iron and 
steel industry, a new form of centract, binding both 
parties mutually, in which the price guarantee feature 
and other unsound and unfair provisions are 
eliminated, 

“Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we hereby 
recommend the adoption and enforcement of such a 
contract, or a similar one, embodying its cardinal 
principles, and furthermore recommend that from 
this date, binding contracts only be negotiated and con- 
cluded, in which there shall be no provisions or condi- 
tions guaranteeing prices against market decline, or 
inconsistent with the spirit and purpose of the con- 
tract as recommended; also, . 

“Be It Further Resolved, that manufacturers at once 
send a copy of this resolution to all of their contract 
customers, including therein a list of members of this 
Association, indicating to them their purpose in con- 
nection therewith ; copy of said letter to be sent to the 
President of this Association.” 

Under such a contract, the buyer who knows his 
business will be protected, and the buyer who is care- 
less will suffer for his carelessness, while the manu- 
facturer will not be left “holding the bag” with a large 
share of his product unsold at the end of his selling 
season which he is then often forced to unload at a 
loss, thereby causing price cutting by those who were 
so “fortunate” as to be able to take advantage of the 
manufacturers’ difficulty, and thus demoralizing the 
market. 

It is to be hoped that the same policy in regard to 
contracts will be adopted in other lines and that can- 
cellations will not be allowed, unless suitable damages 
are paid. Such a policy will make for more care- 
ful buying and prove a boon to every progressive mer- 
chant and manufacturer. 








The successful farmer takes advantage of rainy 
days to straighten up about the barn. Many a mer- 
chant might learn an important lesson from his 
farmer customers on this point. A rainy day need not 
necessarily be a dull day in the store. There is mucii 
that can be done on rainy days, when customers ar¢ 
not so numerous, better than at any other time. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 

Fred E. Muzzy who at one time was considered a 
top notcher among hardware salesmen, as is known 
to many of his friends, has gone into the raising of 
Silver Black Foxes, and the company which he organ- 
ized last fall has done so well that it will pay a good 
sized cash dividend, besides adding almost fifty per- 
cent to its “stock of merchandise” which in this case 
is live, breeding foxes. 

A number of his friends in banking circles became 
so interested in his new enterprise up in Prince Ed- 
ward Island that they persuaded him to start another 
company under the name of the Bankers’ Silver Black 
Fox Company, and no doubt this will also prove a 
profitable proposition for Fred as well as for the 
stockholders, for he is an excellent executive. 





These days of 
hot weather are 
hard on men who 
must stay in their 
stores and offices, 
and it is not to be 
wondered at if 
some of them get 
to dreaming at 
their desks and, 
like “Bill” Gorm- 
ley, see visions of 








themselves out in a 
boat on a fine lake 
with a jug full of 
“bait” and admir- 











ing a big pike just 
pulled out of the 
water. 

The heat and 
the visions finally 
became too strong 
for “Bill” the other 
day and he hied 
himself away to 
one of his favorite 
} fishing places, but 

evidently the fishes 

were also. under 
the influence of the heat, for after a whole morning’s 
work, all he had to show was a “nibble” which, as 
shown in the second illustration, turned out to be a 
piece of an iron chain. 


Hard luck, Bill! 


“Bill’ Gormley Dreaming of Catching 
a Six-Pound Pike. 

















What He Really Caught. 


* ok * 


George W. Milligan, who makes Elite vacuum 
cleaners, has just returned to Chicago from an auto- 
mobile trip with his wife into Ohio where he visited 
his two brothers. He swears that he didn’t have a 
blow out on the whole trip, which, of course, is in- 
ferred to be due to his superior skill in driving and 
his special arrangement with the tire company. 

As every one knows, George is of a very kind and 
helpful nature and takes every opportunity to show 
his willingness to assist brother motorists in trouble. 
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One day while traveling along one of the quiet In- 
diana country roads he overtook one of them who. 
evidently was considerably excited. 

Immediately he slowed down. 

“Want any help?” he asked genially. 

The other motorist looked gratefully at him as he: 
wiped the perspiration off his brow. 


“T do,” he whispered. “See that lady in the car? 
She’s my wife, and I’d be much obliged if you’d an- 
swer her questions and keep her amused while I’m. 
seeing to this burst tire.” 

ok * 


My good friend T. H. Gossett, one of the “Old. 
Guard,” tells me in a recent letter that he has just 
returned to New York City from a trip into the 
“Sunny South,” and that some of the hajrdware 
buyers there seem to be impressed with the idea that 
prices are going to drop very soon. 

“Tom” says that those who feel that way and there- 
fore delay placing orders will be more than pleased 
to pay premiums on the present prices when they want 
to buy what they ought to order now. 


The following may not be an example of good 
poetry, but there is more than a smattering of truth 
in the verses which [ saw in a magazine the other 
day and which | have changed a bit to fit the hard- 
ware business: 

Richard Johnson was a clerk 
In Wilson’s Hardware Store. 

He always got to work on time, 
And now and then before. 


He took an interest in the place 
And kept it clean and bright; 
And never snarled or tore his hair 
When asked to work at night. 


The other clerks all laughed at him 
And said he was a fool; 

And loafing on the job was made 
Their seldom-broken rule. 


Of course, they all were mighty swift 
In reaching for their pay, 

3ut Monday morn ’twas ever found 
Their speed had fled away. 


Well, Mr. Wilson found his work 
Was growing hard on him; 
And so to bolster up the firm 
He took young Johnson in. 


The other people in the store 
Were mad as they could be. 

Why Johnson’s work should win the place, 
Not one of them could see. 


The moral of this little verse 
Is one we all should heed. 

To do the very best we can 
Should always be our creed. 





: 
: 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY BEGINS THREE- 
YEAR BUILDING DEVELOPMENT ON 
CLEVELAND PLANTS. 


The first year of a three-year development of the 
American Stove Company’s plant in Cleveland has 
started. Contracts have been let and work has begun 
on approximately $90,000 in new construction. 

The Company recently bought a big block of Per- 
kins Avenue land for more than $100,000, to be used 
as a site for plant improvements. 

Structures now being built include a one-story brick 
and mill constructed building on Hough Avenue for 
the Supply Division; a three-story building for the 
New Process Stove Division on Perkins Avenue, and 
a four-story addition to the present warehouse on 
Perkins Avenue, together with an elevated railroad 


trestle extension 200 feet long. 
~-oo 


PLANT OF ABRAM COX STOVE WORKS 
DAMAGED $40,000 WORTH BY FIRE. 








Fire which is supposed to have been started by 
spontaneous combustion in a carload of waste caused 
damage between $35,000 and $40,000 to the plant of 
the Abram Cox Stove Works, Dauphin and North 
American Streets, Philadelphia, on Saturday night, 
July 29th. : 

During the fire, the lives of many spectators were 
endangered by falling street car, telephone and tele- 
griph wires, flying pieces of window glass and 
stampeding horses, but only one woman was seriously 
hurt. 


+6 
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COOKING STOVE IS PATENTED. 








Albert J. Lindemann and Walter C. Lindemann, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, assignors to A. J. Lindemann 
and Hoverson 
Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, 
have __ procured 
United States pat- 
ent rights, under 
number 1,191,978, 
for a cooking 
stove described in 
the following: In 
a combined solid 
and fluid fuel stove, an oven, including a single unob- 
structed bottom plate, a fluid fuel burner disposed 
within the oven adjacent a bottom edge portion there- 
of, and a baffle plate secured to the adjacent side of 
the oven above the burner and extending downwardly 
between said burner and the intermediate portion of 
the oven. 


1,191,978 





























STOVE BOLTS, RODS AND RIVETS SUPPLIED 
ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Dependable screw products, as well as durable cast- 
ings or plates are what the manufacturer of stoves, 
ranges and warm air heaters seeks to embody in his 
appliances, so that the efficiency of: the apparatus as 
a whole is brought to the maximum. Then, on cer- 
tain occasions, the manufacturer, because of rush or- 
ders, finds it necessary to secure supplies of this char- 
acter on short notice and in this event, it is highly 
advantageous to be in communication with firms carry- 
ing extensive stocks and having good shipping facili- 
ties. The Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturers of stove and range bolts, 
rods and rivets, warm air heater rods and items of 
kindred character, are said to carry at all times a 
heavy stock of these articles which they can supply 
quickly. Full details and copies of their catalog can 
be obtained by addressing the Kirk-Latty Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


-oe 


TRADEMARK FOR STOVES. 





The United States Patent Office has granted copy- 
right to the Central Oil and Gas Stove Company, 
Gardner, Massachusetts, 

FLORENCE ‘for the trademark shown 
wrcetete in the accompanying illus- 

tration, under number 93,095. The particular descrip- 
tion of the goods is oil cooking and heating stoves, oil 
lamp stoves, ovens, gas cooking and heating stoves 
and water heaters. The trademark has been used 
since 1874, and the claim was filed February 25, 1916. 





$$ 


STOVES AND RANGES AMONG IMPORTS 
WHICH ARE PROHIBITED BY GREAT 
BRITAIN. 





Among the articles the importation of which into 
the United Kingdom after June 8th is prohibited by 
Royal Proclamation are stoves and ranges and carpet 
sweepers. This further restriction of imports, al- 
though advisable, no doubt, in the national interests, 
will be a serious blow to those firms that supply Amer- 
ican-made cooking and heating apparatus. Whether 
the term “carpet sweepers” will be held to include elec- 
tric suction cleaners we cannot say, but there is a dis- 
tinction, for the latter do much more than sweep car- 
pets. We expect, however, that any device for sweep- 
ing carpets mechanically will be vetoed. Although 
framed, no doubt, primarily for the purpose of check- 
ing the importation of heavy cast-iron cooking ranges, 
presumably the term stoves and ranges will cover table- 
cooking devices as well as heating apparatus and cook- 
ing ranges; and if this proves to be the case, the de- 
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mand that has been created for such appliances of 
American origin can only be met so long as the stocks 
actually in this country or at present in transit hold 
out.—London, England, Domestic Engineering. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR STOVE. 


Under number 1,192,701 United States patent rights 
have been granted to William Stafford, Quincy, Illi- 
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nois, for a stove described in the following: Ina con- 
vertible stove, an oven, a flue extending beneath and 
along the ends of said oven, said flue having a con- 
tracted portion, a fire-box in dampered communication 
with said flue, a burner mounted non-rotatably in one 
angle of the flue and extending substantially through- 
out the width of said flue, and a shield plate pivotally 
mounted in the flue and adapted to swing over said 
burner when solid fuel is being consumed in the fire 
box, said shield plate otherwise serving to partially 
close a part of the flue to prevent the discharge of 
heat through the larger portion thereof with greater 
ease than through the contracted portion. 





MERCHANDIZING COMMANDMENTS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST MERCHANT. 


The following twelve commandments are from the 
rule book of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, 
and there are thoughts in them for every man in 
every line of business: 

1. Be cleanly and neat in appearance, avoiding 
extravagance and display. Our girls will avoid all 
extreme styles in hair dressing. Men will avoid un- 
usual color combinations of hosiery and neckwear, 
and loud, flashy apparel. 

2. Be courteous to every one—customers and em- 
ployes who work near you. 

3. Be cheerful. Customers will respond to cheer- 
fulness on your part, and this makes every transaction 
of the day pass more easily and pleasantly for all con- 
cerned. 

4. Avoid gossipping. 

5. Use of gum, tobacco, candy, fruit, nuts or lunch 
of any kind while on duty is prohibited. 

6. Say “we” instead of “I” in referring to matters 
other than those of a strictly personal nature. 

7. Misrepresentation of merchandise is suicidal to 
any business. We must insist that you never misrep- 
resent any article under any circumstances. Neither 
will you guarantee wear nor color. 

8. Become conversant with all portions of the 
store, if possible. 
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g. Make no promises which cannot absolutely be 
fulfilled. 

10. Indifference on the part of employes is a very 
serious blight in any business. Sales people will en- 
deavor to serve customers immediately. If all are 
busy, the one nearest will request the customer to be 
seated. 

11. See that every customer in every transaction is 
treated in a manner indicating that that immediate 
transaction is the chief point of interest in your mind 
at that time. 

12. The way in which a telephone message is sent 
indicates to quite an extent the character of the sender. 
A business house whose telephoning is quick, bright, 
to the point and clear in its enunciation, conveys an 
impression which is always good. Let us throughout 
the whole house excel in telephoning. 





RETAILER CAN MEET MAIL ORDER 
COMPETITION. 


H. Leslie Wildey is the owner of a retail store in 
Graettinger, Iowa, and has proven definitely that the 
retailer who is aggressive and knows his business can 
really compete successfully with the mail order houses. 
The following statement from Mr. Wildey, who by 
the way is not a “quantity buyer,” but turns his stock 
considerably more than three times a year, should 
be read and acted upon by every retail hardware 
dealer who up to the present time has been troubled 
with fear of the mail order houses: 

“One of the most effective methods of meeting 
mail-order competition is to really meet it. The 
small-town dealer should offer to give the same 
prices and pay half the freight. He can get the same 
goods and he can sell them for the same prices if he 
will. Ignorance of his own business is losing him 
more trade than anything else.” 





DELIGHTFUL DAYLIGHT LAKE TRIPS 
BETWEEN CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO. 


Daylight service between the cities of Cleveland and 
Buffalo is again afforded residents of both cities, and 
their suburbs, as well as tourists, by the Cleveland 
and Buffalo Line. [rom Cleveland, the steamer “City 
of Buffalo” leaves the East Ninth Street Pier every 
Saturday at 9:30 A. M., during the summer season, 
arriving at Buffalo at 7:30 in the evening. Similarly, 
from Buffalo, the “Seeandbee” leaves the wharves at 
the South Michigan Street Bridge at 9:30 A. M. and 
arrives at Cleveland at 7:30 P. M. The night service, 
it is said, is unaffected: Steamers depart from both 
cities daily at g:o00 P. M., arriving 7:30 in the morn- 
ing. (All Eastern Standard Time.) In addition to 
this, the ““Seeandbee’ travels from Cleveland to Buf- 
falo every Saturday night during the summer months. 
Week end excursion tickets for the round trip also 


_are offered for passage on either night or day trips, 


and for the convenience of motorists, a reduced auto- 
mobile rate of five dollars for the round trip is made 
for these week-end trips for cars under 128 inches 
wheelbase. Further information can be secured from 
the Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Albert Moffatt. 

Albert Moffatt, one of the pioneers in Chicago's 
stove manufacturing circles, passed away on Thurs- 
day, July 27th, in his 82nd year, at his residence, 831 
Edgecomb Place, Chicago. He began to fail about 
a month ago, and the end came without pain. 

Mr. Moffatt was born March 12, 1835, in New 
York. After graduating from college he filled the 
Chair of Mathematics in a Missouri college, but in 
1863 he located at Hudson, Michigan, as a retail hard- 
ware dealer. From 1867 to 1869 he was engaged 
in the banking business at St. Cloud, Minnesota, but 
in the latter year come to Chicago as representative of 
a stove foundry in Troy, New York. A few years 
later he was admitted as a partner into the firm of 
Daniel E. Paris and Company, Troy, and in 1875 he 
became manager of the stove plant of Collins and 








Albert Moffatt. 


Burgie, who were among the first stove founders in 
Chicago. 

When in 1882 the business was bought by the Col- 
lins and Burgie Company, which was incorporated by 
R. S. Greenlee and R. L. Greenlee, F. W. Patrick, 
and Albert Moffatt, all of whom are dead, a new 
plant was erected at Marengo, Illinois. (It will be 
remembered that the two Greenlee brothers were the 
founders of the Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 
Chicago.) Mr. Moffatt was chosen as General Man- 
ager of the new Company and supervised the con- 
struction of the new plant and remained with the 
Company in that position until 1891, when he went 
to Toledo, Ohio, and established himself in the furni- 
ture business, continuing active until 1913, when he 
returned to Chicago. He was a man of fine, noble 
character and was loved, admired and respected by 
his many friends and business associates of the days 
gone-by. ; 

The funeral services were held at his late resi- 
dence, after which the body was taken to Toledo, 
Ohio, for interment. 
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Frederick C. Gedge. 

Frederick C. Gedge, 60 years old, who for many 
years was connected with steel concerns, died Friday, 
July 28th, at his home, 1058 North Shore Avenue, 
Chicago. At the time of his death he was Manager of 
the wire mills in the Chicago District of the Amer- 
ican Steel and Wire Company and Vice-president of 
the Gedge Brothers Iron Roofing Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana. He was born in Covington, Kentucky, 
and for many years was member of the firm of 
Senour & Gedge, manufacturers of tobacco. He then 
became Vice-president of the American Wire and Nail 
Company which later consolidated with the American 
Steel and Wire Company. He is survived by his 
widow and six children, Mrs. William Wienhoeber 
of Chicago, William Gedge of Pittsburgh, Mrs. 
George W. Stenger of Melbourne, Australia; Mrs. 
Philip Singer, and Mrs. E. L. Hudson of Milwaukee, 
and Frederick Gedge, Jr., of Joliet, Illinois. 

Gilbert Wilson. 

One of the pioneers of Hyde Park, Chicago, and 
also a pioneer in Chicago’s retail hardwaredom, has 
passed away. Gilbert Wilson, formerly of the retail 
hardware firm of Wilson and Company, 1309 East 
55th Street, died on Tuesday, August Ist, at the sani- 
tarium at Waukesha, Wisconsin. He was born in 
1849 in Norway and came to Chicago in 1864. His 
widow, a daughter, Ida, and two sons, Arthur and 
Everett Wilson, mourn the loss of a fond husband 
and father. The funeral services were held Wednes- 
day, August second, from his late home, 5648 Kim- 
bark Avenue, with interment at Oakwood, one of Chi- 
cago’s South Side cemeteries, and were attended by 
many of his friends and former business associates. 

Henry Pesorowsky. 

Henry Pesorowsky, who for many years was a 
prominent member of the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association, and who conducted a retail hardware 
store at 512 West 7oth Street, died Friday, July 28th. 
at his home, 6208 Rhodes Avenue. He was a member 
of the Masonic order and of Ramah Lodge of the In- 
dependent Order of B’nai B’rith. The funeral. which 
took place from his late residence on Sunday, July 
30th, was attended by many of his friends and busi- 
ness associates. Interment was at Mount Isaiah Ceme- 
tery. 

BS Sa 

There are times when we think that a little lie, a 
white lie, a joshing lie, any kind of little immature 
lie, does no harm. But we can not escape from this: 
That every thought we think, every word we speak, 
and every deed we do, either strengthens or weakens 
to some degree the fabric of character. A little lie, a 
little misrepresentation, a little anger, a little indul- 
gence in any negative quality, will weaken character. 
Just as a drop of aniline-dye will tint a hogshead of 
water, just as a grain of musk will scent a room for 
twenty years, so will the indulgence in a slight negative 
or undesirable thought, word, or action weaken one’s 
character. To be a great personality one must be 
patient in the doing of small goodnesses.—Thomas 


Dreier. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has been in- 


corporated for $5,000. Robert Biddle, Riverton, New’ 


Jersey, is treasurer of the company. 

According to the Louisville, Kentucky, Courier- 
Journal of July 28th, Rex Jackson, formerly in the 
retail hardware business at Bedford, Indiana, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities are given 
as $1,367.20, with assets of $555. 

H. B. Coleman has been appointed Salesmanager 
of: Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company, New 
sritain, Connecticut. Mr. Coleman was formerly with 
this company for a number of years, but recently has 
been with the T. B. Rayl Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

According to the Cleveland /ron Trade Review, of 
August third, Thomas I. Brown has been appointed 
temporary receiver for the Safety-Armorite Conduit 
Company, the Garland Nut & Rivet Company, the 
West Pittsburgh Realty Company, and the Garland 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, by Judge Josiah Cohen, of 
the Common Pleas Court of Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania. A hearing was held Friday, August 4th. 





HARDWARE DEALERS OF NEW YORK STATE 
AND PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC 
SEABOARD ASSOCIATIONS WILL 
HOLD JOINT CONVENTIONS 
AT NEW YORK CITY. 


The New York State Retail Hardware Association 
and the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association will join in holding their next An- 
nual Conventions, arrangements having been com- 
pleted to have them meet in New York City February 
6, 7, 8 and 9, 1917. 

Hotel Astor will be the official headquarters and 
the business sessions will be held there while the ex- 
hibit will be in the famous Madison Square Garden. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Asso- 
ciation, in addition to its menbership in Pennsylvania 
also has many members in Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey and on Manhattan Island of New York City. 





GEORGE D. LYFORD RESIGNS AS TREASURER 
OF UNION HARDWARE COMPANY. 


George D. Lyford, who for the past ten years has 
been a prominent member of the Union Hardware 
Company, Torrington, Connecticut, has resigned as 
treasurer of the Company. Mr. Lyford has been most 


favorably known in the trade, and it is hoped that his 
future activities will be in the hardware field. 

He is at present taking a brief vacation at his sum- 
mer home, and has not yet announced what his busi- 
ness connection for the future will be. 


oo 


S. R. DROESCHER#IS SOLE EASTERN AGENT 
OF ROBERT _ MURPHY’S SONS COMPANY. 





S. R. Droescher, 79 Warren Street, New York City, 
for many years an importer of English, French and 
German cutlery and hardware, has recently been 
appointed the sole selling agent east of the Ohio 
River, by Robert Murphy’s Sons Company, Ayer, 
Massachusetts. This house, established in 1850, makes 
high grade knives and fine steel implements generally, 
including paperhangers’ circular trimmers, engravers’ 
extension and handles, 
lances and similar articles of this character. 


tools, blades chiropodists' 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED |BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

Wire nails, Number 21924—A commercial agent of the 
Bureau in South Africa writes that a firm in that territory 
is in the market for wire nails in 1'4-inch, 2%-inch, 3-inch, 
4-inch, 5-inch, and 6-inch sizes, to be packed in cases weigh- 
ing 100 pounds net, each containing 20 5-pound paper boxes. 
_ Washing machines, etc. Number 21933—A_ firm in 
France informs an American consular officer of its desire to 
be placed in communication with American manufacturers 
of washing machines and wringers with rubber rollers. Cor- 
respondence should be in French, and dimensions, etc., stated 
in the metric system. 

Hardware, rubber goods, etc., Number 21963.—A com- 
mercial agent of the Bureau reports that a business man 
from France is now in this country for the purpose of estab- 
lishing commercial relations with American manufacturers 
of light hardware, such as locks, etc., surgical rubber goods, 
knitting needles, etc. References. 

Forged and sheet steel, Number 
consular officer in Spain reports that a firm in his district 
desires to communicate with American manufacturers of 
forged and sheet steel for use in connection with the manu- 
facture of boilers and foundry work. 

Hardware, stationery, drugs, etc, Number 21971.—A 
man in Colombia writes that he desires to receive catalogues, 
price lists, etc., from American manufacturers of hardware, 
dunnage, stationery, books, perfumes, liquors, and drugs. 

Be ae 


21959.—An American 


Every time your rural mail carrier leaves your 
town without carrying something in the way of a 
communication or advertisement from your sfore to 
some of the people along his route, you are wissing 
an opportunity. 
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Supplies for Home Canning and Pickling 
Offer Many Profit Possibilities 


By Witu1am T. Gormvey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








Although the berry season is practically over at this 
time, by far the heaviest part of the home canning 
Re and all the pickling of 

fruits and vegetables is 
yet to be done, and _ this 
means considerable busi- 
ness and good profits for 


who is “on the job” and 
hustling for business all 
the time. 

It is true, of course, that 
on certain items, such as 
fruit jars and 
cheap cooking dishes, profits are not very large, but 
the bulk of the sales which the progressive retail hard- 
ware dealer makes are not of common fruit jars or low 
grade tin or enameled sauce pans and kettles. He 
pushes the new style wide-top glass jars and reliable, 
first quality lines of enameled and aluminum vessels. 
He knows that with checked or chipped enameled 
ware it is an easy matter to spoil several dollars’ 
worth of fruit or vegetables, and he isn’t at all back- 
waid in emphasizing this fact in his advertising and 
sales talk in his store. Nor does he hesitate in bring- 
ing out the many points of superiority of his high 
grade enameled and aluminum cooking utensils and 
thus encourage the truly thrifty housewife to buy 
the grades that will give her satisfaction and yield 





William T. Gormiey. common 


him good profits. 

It should also be remembered that before the fruits 
or vegetables are ready for the cooking vessel there 
are several steps to be taken with them, all of which 
call for tools, utensils or appliances that the retail 
hardware dealer has for sale. 

Fruits must be pared and sliced, seeds and stones 
extracted, which calls for paring and slicing knives; 
some require crushing, calling for collanders; others 
are to be chopped, causing openings for sales of food 
choppers, chopping knives and wooden bowls. 

Vegetables require similar treatment and for this 
there are other knives, slaw cutters, etc. 

When it comes to the actual cooking and thg placing 
of the fruits and vegetables in the new style jars—not 
forgetting the fact that there are regular tin cans 
with friction tops for the home canner—various sorts 
of spoons and forks are to be used, and it is up to the 
retail hardware dealer to make certain that the house- 
wife has them—hby selling them to her. 

Measuring cups for fillers, funnels, etc., of glass or 
in enameled or aluminum ware are called for—and 
hundreds of other articles. All that is required to 
sell them is to bring them to the attention of the 
“lady of the house.” 


For this purpose various means may be employed, 


the retail hardware dealer’ 


but they all come under the head of advertising in 
one form or other. 

Iirst, were I located in a town in a rural com- 
munity, I would prepare a series of, say, four adver- 
tisements for each one of the weekly newspapers, to 
be run until the beginning of September, starting with 
the utensils that are especially in demand for fruits. 
As the weeks went by I would feature those articles 
which are used especially for the chopped vegetables 
and pickled preserves, such as mince meat, chow chow, 
slaw or kraut. 

These newspaper advertisements I would follow up 
with circular letters to be mailed to a carefully se- 
lected mailing list. With the letters I would enclose 
such folders as manufacturers of the various articles 
are glad to supply in quantities for this purpose. 

In this connection I want to say that in altogether 
too many cases are these folders, often prepared and 
published at great expense by the manufacturers, 
allowed to “rest in peace” under the counters in retail 
stores, or at best put in some package when other 
merchandise is being wrapped. Occasionally in the 
latter case they may be read, but chances are that 
they are never opened and that they are burned up 
with the wrapping paper without their message having 
been delivered. When a manufacturer is willing to 
spend two, three—up to ten cents apiece—for book- 
lets that are intended to help the retailer sell more of 
the merchandise which they desoribe, the retailer 
ought to be “sport” enough to risk another penny or 
two and mail them to people in his neighborhood who 
would thus become interested in the particular article. 

The windows can be used to good advantage to in- 
crease the sales of supplies for the canning and pick- 
ling period. Attractive window displays of the many 
various articles can easily be arranged, and these will 
always pay well for the effort and time expended. 
Price tickets and show cards, it should be remem- 
bered, always increase the efficiency of any window 


display. 
f 


Reel 


Chicago, July 31, 1916. 
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A great many of the prizes of life go by favor. The 
fellow who feels interested in his townsman, who 
takes every opportunity to throw a good business deal 
in the way of a neighbor, has created a host of 
friendly and willing debtors. These favors are not 
forgotten. They may seem bread cast upon the waters 
of a shoreless sea. Then some day, when he least 
expects it, along comes a man whom he has done a 
business favor, and to whom it is a pleasure to make 
some return. 
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WORKING = TOGETHER = IDEA BRINGS 
SATISFACTION TO ALL 
CONCERNED. 


The buying public is being educated to expect serv- 
ice. Whether their purchases be large or small, they 
demand prompt, courteous attention and the benefit 
of the combined experience of the manufacturer and 
the seller centered upon their own particular needs. 
And as they emphasize their demands by either doing 
business with you or with somebody else, they get 
service, whatever the cost. So this idea of working 
together in every instance tends to give the customer 
the satisfaction he seeks, with the natural consequence 
that all parties involved profit materially thereby. The 
thought thus expressed forms the kernel of the chief 
article in the current issue of “Door-Ways,” the 
monthly house organ of the Richards-Wilcox Manu- 
facturing Company. Further on in this article they 
point out how their organization has been built up on 
the plan of rendering real service to the dealer by 
working hand in hand with him and helping him out 
wherever possible in the sale of their door hangers 
and many other hardware specialties. Copies of this 
booklet and further information about their specialties 
can be obtained from the Richards-Wilcox Company, 
100sThird Street, Aurora, Illinois. 


o-oo ——— 


MILITARY SHOULDER ARM PATENTED. 


Thomas C. Johnson, New Haven, Connecticut, as- 
signor to the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has _ pro- 
cured United States 
patent rights, under 








number 1,192,528, 
for a military 
shoulder arm de- 


scribed herewith: In a military shoulder-arm, the 
combination with the receiver thereof, of a receiver- 
extension having a forwardly projecting lug, a fore- 
stock formed in its lower face with a locking-recess, 
and a forestock-lock entering the said recess and hav- 
ing its rear end fastened to the said lug. 


SAWS BACKED BY YEARS OF SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE. 





It is only by utilizing the teachings of our experi- 
ence or the experiences of others that we make any 
appreciable progress in our endeavors and open the 
way to success. When a manufacturer, for instance, 
has had years and years of experience in the making 
of his product and profited thereby, it is quite obvious 
that this knowledge will be worthily reflected in the 
quality and merit of these articles. With this thought 
in mind, one can easily conceive of the character of 
Disston Saws, which are described as being backed 
by the largest plant in the world; the most modern 
equipment ; and—what is most important—seventy-six 
years of specialized experience. The Disston line of 
saws includes types for practically every purpose, all 
of which are made from the manufacturers’ own high 
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grade crucible steel, said to be peculiarly adapted and 
unsurpassed for saw and tool purposes. Their high 
quality is stated to be a boon to live dealers, who are 
converting the demand into profits. Further informa- 
tion and sales-help booklet will be furnished upon re- 
quest by Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Phila- 
delphia. 


PATENTS TWO STYLES OF LATCHES. 








Leon Ottinger, New York City, has procured 
United States patent rights under numbers 1,192,448 
and 1,192,449, for two styles of latches described in 
the following: 

Number 1,192,448: <A latch comprising a latching 
member, an opposed latch engaging member, a handle 
for withdrawing said 
latching member, a 
spring for holding 
said latching member 
under oppositely act- 
ing spring pressure 
when in retracted and 
extended __ positions, 
and means carried by 
said latching member 
to wedge the same within said latch engaging mem- 
ber under spring pressure when the parts of the latch 
are engaged. = 

Number 1,192,449: 




















1,192,448. 


In a latch, a latching member, 
an opposed latch engaging member, means for limit- 








, ng the trans- 
¥ 0) 2 
way TRG verse movement 
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VW tii of said latching 
(7 member in one 
1,192,449 direction when 





extended, and means acting between said latch en- 
gaging member and latch member for forcing the lat- 
ter yieldingly toward said limiting means when the 
parts are latched. 





BUSINESS MEN NEEDED IN CONGRESS. 





The bulk of our national lawmakers appears to be 
lawyers, lawyers and still more lawyers. 

A few of them have a training that makes them 
practical business men, but these are the high class of 
corporation and they are anything but 
numerous. 

The type of lawyer who is an enemy to business is 
the narrow-minded country lawyer who has_ been 


attorneys, 


sent to Washington and who is swelled by his impor- 
tance beyond all proportion to his real ability. A busi- 
ness man for President and some business men in 
Congress is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
The type we have in Congress runs after all sorts of 
strange gods without regard to the effect upon their 
country.—George R. Meyercord. 
glen 
The word “noble” we never apply to a man who 
thinks first of himself. That ought to be the spirit of 
government, of government service. 
can sleep at night whose conscience is not clear as to 





How many men 


the purpose for which they use public office, | cannot 


see.—President Wilson. 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








SUCCESSFUL WINDOW DISPLAY OF PAINTS. 


A very successful window display of Paints which 
was awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp Window Display 
Competition, is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It was arranged by James E. Ferguson for the 
Jordan Hardware Company, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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colors and transparent colored varnishes made by the 
manufacturers. The centerpiece in the window dis- 
play was a large fern in a jardiniere mounted on a 
low pedestal, in front of which rested a sign card 
“Wears Like Iron,” lettered like the other cards in 
black on a white background. At equal distances 
from the center group stood two handsome pedestals, 
the cards on the top announcing that they were fin- 
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Window Display of Paints Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 
Competition. Arranged my James E. Ferguson for the Jordan Hardware Company, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


The predominating “color scheme” in this window 
display was white, the tall, wide background and side 
being made of white composition board. In the back- 
ground, which was very prettily arranged, were shown 
columns at both sides, eight, seven and six feet high, 
eight inches wide and three inches thick. Near the 
top of each column was placed a five-inch circle fin- 
ished in a distinctive color, below which a narrow row 
of color samples was pasted. The top of the center 
portion of the background, also made of composition 
board, was a neat lattice work effect, and the section 
below announced the brand of paint in large letters. 

On the floor, which was covered with green oatmeal 
paper, many pyramids of containers of paint, varnish, 
enamel, etc., were arranged, some being topped by 
paint brushes, while the two at the sides in the rear 
held large cards bearing the names of the solid enamel 


ished with dark oak and mahogany varnishes re- 
spectively. In addition to these, a liberal use of color 
charts enhanced the attractiveness of the display win- 
dow, which, according to the owners, proved to be 
highly successful. 


oS. 





It has been said that from the same materials one 
builds palaces, another hovels; one warehouses, 
another villas; bricks and mortar are bricks and mor- 
tar until the architect makes them something else. 
The block of granite which was an obstacle in the 
path of the weak becomes a stepping stone in the path- 
way of the resolute. The difficulties which dishearten 
one man only stiffen the sinews of another, who looks 
on them as a sort of mental spring board by which 
to vault across the gulf of failure to the sure, solid 
ground of success. 
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EFFECTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY OF 
CARPENTERS’ TOOLS. 


By showing a great variety of articles in a neat, 
attractive arrangement and by quoting a price on 
practically every one, A. Ruhling prepared an effective 
window display of Carpenters’ Tools, illustrated here- 
with, for the Birchwood Hardware Company, 1543 
Jarvis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

It is obvious, from the photograph of this window 
display, that the trimmer expended much time and 
care in presenting such an extensive array of tools. 
The floor was covered with green crepe paper and the 
large tool display board forming the background was 
made of old boxes arranged to present a continuous 
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brush display, containing a large poster, color charts 
and a varied display of paint brushes. On the floor 
were also shown a multitude of items in a neat ar- 
rangement, consisting of chisels, screw drivers, planes, 
cord and rope, door knobs, hinges and other build- 
hardware, electrical supplies, plumbing goods, 
etc. Several display cards of locks and tools, together 
with paint cartons and a small stuffed dog to show 
dog harness, were included in the window display, 
while further interest was imparted by the large show 
cards above the display boards in the background. The 
finishing touch of effectiveness was provided by at- 
taching a price tag to almost every article, so that the 
onlookers could form a definite opinion regarding 
their value and desirability. 


ers’ 
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Window Display of Carpenters’ Tools Arranged by A. Ruhling for the Birchwood Hardware Company, 1543 Jarvis Avenue, 
Chicago. 


front and painted with green flat-tone paint. 

On this background two large groups, composed 
essentially of circular arrangements of saws and ham- 
mers respectively, were exhibited. About the saw 
display were also shown files, other hand saws, hack- 
saws, scroll saws, trowels, paint chippers, etc., while 
the section to the extreme left was arranged with 


various types of hatchets, hand axes and wrenches. 
The hammer display at the right had grouped around 
it other carpenters’ tools, including braces, bits, 
calipers, dividers, axes, screw-drivers, other types of 
hammers, pincers, pliers, nail sets, while the center 
section, to the left of this display, served to show 
various styles of rules, try squares, levels, screw driv- 
ers, sharpening stones, chisels and the like. 


The wall at the right was used for a paint and 


SECURES PATENT FOR GAUGE. 


Alexander Meldrum, Syracuse, New York, as- 
signor to The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Massa- 















1,192,089 /S, 





chusetts, has secured United States patent rights, un 
der number 1,192,089, for a gauge described herewrth: 
A gauge for setting dividers comprising a longitudi- 
nally graduated gauge bar and a graduated sleeve, 
said bar and sleeve being relatively rotatable and yield- 
ably seated against each other and a spiral pitch indi- 
cation continuously about one of said members in in- 
tersecting relation to the graduations thereof and co- 
operating with the graduations of the other member 
to set off distances. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DEALER PROVES TO 
HIMSELF THAT ADVERTISING 
IS PROFITABLE. 


At the recent Annual Convention of the Retail 
Hardware Association of the Carolinas which was 
held at Chattanooga, Tennessee, one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive addresses was that delivered 
by F. W. Graham, of the Poe Hardware and Sup- 
ply Company, Greenville, South Carolina, who spoke 
on “Advertising a Vital Factor in Business Today.” 
His address follows in part: 

Advertising a Vital Factor in Business Today. 

As progressive business men, you are interested in 
every phase of business life. There is one factor 
which today stands paramount, and that is advertising. 

The history of advertising is interesting, and in 
order that we may appreciate the vastness of present- 
day publicity, I will give you a short sketch starting 
with the methods of the fifteenth century, which is 
really the first record that we have. 

In the early ages the town crier announced his 
goods from house to house, and the mediaeval trades- 
man advertised his goods throughout the realm by 
sending forth a crier, who rode from castle to castle. 
This form of publicity was in vogue for a number of 
years, and while very crude and laborious was con- 
sidered the best means of advertising at that time. 

‘Another method was the signboard, and the ex- 
cavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii bear evi- 
dence to the fact that the tradesmen advertised their 
goods by pictures painted on the walls. 

Even after the advent of the newspaper in 1524 the 
business men or tradesmen were several years in find- 
ing out the value of the newspaper as an advertising 
medium. 

In 1624 the first miscellaneous advertisement ap- 
peared in a Dutch newspaper, and in 1682 a London 
newspaper displayed a list of advertised articles. 

In 1690 the first advertisement appeared in the 
United States, and it was over one hundred and fifty 
years before an advertisement appeared in a maga- 
zine in the United States, and it was in Harper's 
W eekly. 

Today advertising is one of the leading factors in 
business, and affects the retailer as well as the whole- 
saler. 

With the advance of merchandising methods, and 
the keen competition which the average hardware 
dealer must meet and compete with, the question of 
retail advertising is a vital one. 

The questions, how to advertise, when to advertise, 
what medium, and the appropriation or allowance to 
cover the expense are the problems for the dealer to 
solve. 

The average business man does not have the time 
to devote to his advertising if he would keep up with 
the other elements of his business, so for that reason 
this important branch in a large number of cases is 
absolutely neglected. 

The trade journals are devoting a portion of their 
space in calling the merchant’s attention to the fact 
that he is missing his greatest opportunity by not 
securing business through this channel. 
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As a solution to the problem of the merchant de- 
voting his time to his advertising, I would suggest that 
every retail hardware dealer in this hall today con- 
sider the following plan. 

Pick out the most capable young man in your em- 
ploy, cooperate with him, place your confidence in him 
and make him understand that you are depending on 
him to show you results and let him look after your 
advertising. The matter of signing contracts and de- 
ciding on the expenditure of money is of course to be 
referred to you. If you give him the proper support 
he will show you results. 

Advertise in your local paper, even if you are the 
only hardware dealer in your community. If your 
copy is clean, truthful and illustrated with good cuts 
you will not only increase your own business, but 
you will attract more business to your city, and you 
will even help dealers in other lines of business. 

The best advertisement for a man in business is for 
him to take an interest in his community and the im- 
provements which develop a community. 

The average business man today ties himself too 
closely to his business, thinking that he cannot spare 
the time to devote to public enterprises; but frankly, 
gentlemen, this is a mistake. 

Community Builders Successful Men. 

The successful men today are the community build- 
ers. Perhaps you will be misunderstood at times, but 
serve your community, and while you do not look 
upon it as a form of advertising it is one of the best 
forms, and you will certainly prosper. 

Attend your county fairs; write to the manufactur- 
ers you buy goods from and have them forward you 
advertising matter; either go yourself or send a 
couple of your young men to the county fairs, and 
you will be surprised at the benefit you will derive 
from such trips. 

Take an interest in the boys’ corn and pig clubs; 
give a turn plow to the boy who produces the best 
yield on a single acre of ground or raises the best 
pig. The money will soon come back to you three- 
fold. 


The girls’ tomato club is a great institution, and if 
you will offer a garden plow, a fireless cooker, a home 
canner or a nice premium to the girl who makes the 
best record you will soon realize that the people know 
who their hardware dealer is. 

Last fall we displayed the exhibit which was sent 
to the State fair, and you would certainly be surprised 
to see the work of some of the clubs. 

These girls are to be the future housekeepers, and 
you will profit by making their acquaintance while 
they are young. 

Your trips to the county fairs will be worth a great 
deal to you and your young men. It is a good thing 
for a man to get out and see how the other half of the 
world lives. 

I am speaking from experience and know what it 
means to ride through the mud thirty miles to a 
county fair, tramp around all day in the mud, sleep on 
a bench in a school house with two automobile tires 
for a pillow, wash my face in a horse bucket, shave by 
looking in a window pane for mirror, get sick on beef 
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hash, and then start home carrying a prize pumpkin 


and prize corn to show at the store. 
Concrete Results from Advertising. 


Going back to our county fair trips and the benefit 
to be derived from them: Last fall, two days after one 
of our county fairs, a man walked into the store and 
stated that he wanted a sausage mill; he had seen the 
advertisement in a cookbook which had been given to 
his wife two days before at a county fair. We have 
traced a number of sales in this way. 

Another good plan is to have a corn show at your 
store every fall. Offer a turn plow to the man who 
enters the three best ears. It is usually spring before 
all the corn will be brought in. In the meantime 
people from all over the county will come to your 
store to see the different varieties. We keep a close 
record of the corn and the man who raised it; the 
address, and a notation as to whether they have seed 
corn for sale. 

It is a great help to the community, for I know per- 
sonally a number of farmers who bought their seed 
corn on the strength of what they saw in the store. 

We also bought a number of bushels of high-grade 
prolific corn and distributed it free to anyone who 
would come to the store for it, and people came 
twenty and thirty miles, and I remember one old 
woman drove twenty miles for two ears. 

About five hundred people came to our store for 
corn, and every day or so somebody drops in and 
states what a fine stand he has. 

3e a community builder, go down in your pocket 
occasionally, render a real service to your patrons, 
and while you do not look at it from an advertising 
or selfish point of view, at the same time you are 
benefiting yourself. 

The live wire today must take the initiative. Or- 
ganize an ad club in your city to be affiliated with the 
National Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
You can accomplish a great deal for your city, and 
what profits your city will profit you indirectly. 





NEW STEEL TAPE WITH INSTANTANEOUS 
READINGS. 





A new steel tape, the Banner, has recently been 
placed on the market by the Lufkin Rule Company, 
- Saginaw, Michigan, and 
is shown in the accom- 

LurKin panying illustration. The 
eT ah &\ chief merits of this new 
tape, according to the 
manufacturers, are that 
it is rapidly taking its 
place with the other 
familiarly-known brands 
of the Company, such as 





Banner Steel Tape. 


the Reliable, Challenge, Rival, etc., and sells at a 
popular price, thus being within reach of many users 
of woven tapes to whom the prices of steel tapes have 
heretofore been prohibitive. The Banner steel tape 
is described as being accurate, having instantaneous 
readings, a feature of higher-priced tapes; and being 
made of durable materials, with metal lined case, 
push button, etc. Catalog describing this and many 
other styles of tapes, rules, and similar articles can 
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be obtained from the Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 
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GOOD FIELD FOR AMERICAN TOOLS AND 
HARDWARE IN NORWAY. 





United States Consul Charles Forman, stationed at 
3ergen, the second city of Norway in point of popu- 
lation, as well as in a commercial way, in his recent 
report makes the following statement in regard to the 
opportunities for American manufacturers of tools 
and other hardware lines in that country: 

There is a good market in the Bergen consular dis- 
trict for tools and hardware. Although German 
goods enjoy an advantage in the nearness of source 
of supply and easy terms of payment, yet American 
goods are preferred by some dealers. Many American 
goods, such as valves, machine tools, other tools, and 
other hardware, are sold in this district, but more 
could no doubt be sold, an increasing demand for 
American goods in this line having manifested itself 
in recent years. 

The latest available statistics of the imports of tools 
and implements into Norway are those for the year 
1914. In that year imports into the Kingdom amounted 
in value to $887,080, of which those imported at 
Bergen were valued at $108,058. The value of tools 
and implements consumed in this district, however, 
is far in excess of the figure given, as much of this 
class of goods is sold through agencies established 
at Christiania. There are no statistics available show- 
ing the countries from which these goods were im- 
ported at Bergen, the only figures available being for 
the entire Kingdom. 

A credit of three months is usually extended to 
local firms, 2 or 2% percent being allowed for cash 
or payment in 30 days. It is preferable that prices 
should be quoted c. 1. f., although f. 0. b. New York 
prices may be quoted. As to currency, prices may 
be either in American money or Norwegian, but as 
the rate of exchange has for some time been unfavor- 
able to the United States a price quoted in dollars 
would be to the advantage of the Norwegian importer. 

How Goods Are Handled Most Advantageously. 

The method of selling goods by sampie is much to 
be preferred to selling by catalogue, and it is strongly 
recommended that American exporters of tools and 
hardware establish one or two agencies in Norway. 
Dealers much prefer to buy from a salesman who 
can show a varied line of samples from which they 
can select exactly what they want and see what they 
are buying, rather than order from a catalogue when 
only an illustration and description of the goods can 
be seen. 

3ergen has direct steamer connection with New 
York.by the Norwegian-American Line, this port 
being the first in Norway touched by that line. It 
would therefore be a good place for an agency, and 
should be exclusive for a certain well-defined terri- 
tory. An agency might be also established at 
Christiania. 

In some cases American exporters find it to their 
advantage to do business through an export commis- 
sion house in New York, who represent various 
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manufacturers of noncompeting specialties. This 
method of doing business would be suitable for this 
class of trade, although some exporters would prefer 
to handle the business themselves. 

Credit information may be obtained from credit 
agencies or banks. Bonnevie Angells Bureau in 
Bergen does a business similar to Dun and Bradstreet. 
The leading banks of Bergen are the Kreditbank and 
Privatbank. 

A list of agents and dealers in hardware in Bergen 
can be obtained at the Bureau of Foreign and Do-, 
mestic Commerce or its district offices. Refer to file 
Number 78595. 
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MANUFACTURER’S NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
OF PLAYWAGONS IS BOON TO 
RETAILER. 


Playwagons are appreciated by the youngsters, and 
by telling the millions of boys in the country about 
the many advantages of Auto-Wheel Coasters and 
other playwagons, the manufacturers naturally create 
and maintain a large demand for these articles. They 
state that as a result of their consistent national ad- 
vertising, boys all over the states are responding won- 
derfully 0 their novel Club Plan, the purpose of 
which is to make faster and bigger sales for the dealer 
and at the same time give him a host of satisfied cus- 
tomers. According to the manufacturers, every in- 
quiry received from the boys in the various localities, 
who read about the beauty, strength and speed of these 
wagons, is turned over to their dealers who are situ- 
ated in these vicinities, to enable them to cash in on 
this growing demand. Dealers desiring full informa- 
tion about the Auto-Wheel Coasters and about the 
plan for promoting sales, should write to the Buffalo 
Sled Company, Department C, North Tonawanda, 
New York. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR FUSIBLE LINK. 


Warren V. Devereaux, Aurora, Illinois, assignor 
the Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company, 
Aurora, Illinois, has 
- obtained United 
ayezseg, “© ¢ * States patent rights, 
under number 1,192,396, for a fusible link described 
herewith: A fusible link comprising, in combination, 
twe members arranged in overlapping relation, the 
opposed faces of said overlapping members abutting 
and being in intimate contact with each other, side 
flanges on each member projecting in opposite direc- 
tions, a transverse shoulder intermediate the ends of 
each member, and a lip at one end of each of said 
members, the lip of each member engaging the 
shoulder of the other member, a fusible material ap- 
plied over the outer faces of the flanges of the over- 
lapping portions of the two said members. 
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Work should be a pleasure and not drudgery. To 
the man who loves his work, it is. If you do not 
love your work, there is something the matter with 
you and the quicker you change the condition the 
better it will be for you and your boss. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION TO FURNISH 
COST FINDING PLAN. 

Edward N. Hurley, who is well known in Hard- 
waredom, having for many years been a successful 
manufacturer of hardware specialties, on July first 
became Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
on which he has served for the past two years, since 


its organization. 





Edward N. Hurley, 
Chairman, 
Federal Trade Commission. 


His long successful experience as a manufacturer 
made it only natural that when he had the oppor- 
tunity he should make it possible for others—manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers—to ascertain ex- 
actly what it costs them to do business, and as is an- 
nounced by Mr. Hurley in the following address 
which he delivered before the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World at its recent Convention in 
Philadelphia, there will be sent in a few weeks to 
every such business man a booklet outlining the cor- 
rect way of keeping his accounts. 

Mr. Hurley’s very interesting and instructive ad- 


dress follows: 


From the early days when the town crier and the sign- 
board were the principal publicity agents employed, to the 
modern newspaper, poster and illustrated magazine with its 
pleasing presentation of current commodities, advertising has 
traveled a long way. Its evolution since the invention of 
printing has been rapid, and the field of advertising has ex- 
panded until it includes today widely varying lines of activity, 
as shown by the many departmental organizations included 
- —_ larger unit, the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 

orld. - 


The work of your association deals with a part of the 
field of business which is most important—the marketing of 
commodities. Selling and advertising are bound up together. 
To find the need and to supply it are two sides of the same 
shield. The usefulness of a manufacturer to the communit) 
is greatly extended through advertising. Merchandising has 
passed far beyond the confines of the old-time market place 
It now extends over whole continents—over the entire world 
—and it is advertising which makes possible national mer- 
chandising. 

Truth in Advertising. 
_ Service to the community must be the ultimate test b 
which ail advertising is judged. For that reason it is very 
gratifying to find your association taking a strong stand 
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against fraudulent and misleading advertising. Its adoption 
of “truth” as its world motto is an important step in insur- 
ing the public and the advertiser against deterioration of the 
service which the ad-man supplies. It means a substantial 
improvement in the reliability of publicity methods. It means 
a strengthening of business confidence in all advertising. 
Advertiser Interested in Successful Manufacturing. 

Every advertiser is interested in successful manufactur- 
ing, for only the successful manufacturer remains in busi- 
ness, to sell his goods and to advertise. Whatever promotes 
manufacturing success, therefore, and business in general, 
directly interests the advertising man. 

Whatever makes for strong and substantial protection 
makes for progress in the field of marketing through pub- 
licity. For this reason you are vitally concerned with condi- 
tions in the business world as a whole. 

A preliminary study of industry generally, made by the 
Federal Trade Commission, has revealed the fact that only a 
very small percentage of the manufacturers of the country 
make any charge for depreciation of building plant equip- 
ment, or seasonable merchandise, and that their products 
were priced and their profits determined before reckoning 
this vital and important item. 

Make Provision for Depreciation. 

The Trade Commission is urging on every business man 
the absolute necessity of making proper provision for depre- 
ciation and doing it monthly or at least quarterly. I think 
I can safely say that no accounting system will receive the en- 
dorsement of the commission unless it does provide for the 
inclusion of this most important item of cost. 

Statistics show that the percentage of business men who 
do not provide for depreciation is very large, running over 
50 percent, and this is one of the causes that has a great in- 
fuence on the business death rate. Nearly every man is per- 
fectly willing to include in his cosf all items for which he 
pays out actual money, but he is inclined to overlook those 
which do not require a visible outlay, and depreciation is one 
of these which unquestionably exists. Many manufacturers 
and merchants do not charge any depreciation and give as a 
reason that they keep their plant and stock in first-class con- 
dition. This is one of the most erroneous ideas in business 
today. Every machine, building and apparatus, as well as 
seasonable merchandise, like every man, has a certain period 
of life, and no matter how much care is taken or how much 
medicine you give the man, death is bound to come. 

If the Federal Trade Commission and the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World do nothing more than arouse 
the American business man to the fact that depreciation does 
exist, that it is an element of cost, and that he should put it 
into cost, the time will have been well spent and business gen- 
erally will have received a benefit. 

Uniformity in Accounting Methods. 

The subject of more uniformity in cost finding is at pres- 
ent receiving the careful attention of many manufacturers and 
trade associations. A number of trade associations are in 
this way achieving marked success in strengthening their in- 
dustries. It is being demonstrated that a knowledge of cost 
determined by a uniform practice can improve trade condi- 
tions to a remarkable degree. By a uniform practice I mean 
a common classification of costs, both manufacturing and 
selling, a uniform method of providing for depreciation with 

rates more or less standardized. Where this condition exists, 
production statistics which are comparable and which will 
inform and guide the whole industry are obtainable. Manu- 
facturers and merchants can then talk the same language and 
will be in a position to profit by each other’s experience, to 
conduct their plants more efficiently, and to establish prices 
more intelligently. 

Examples of Dangers of Lack of Adequate Accounting Methods. 

For example, take two manufacturers, say Jones and 
Brown. They are in the same line of business and ‘bank 
with the same banker. Jones keeps an accurate cost account- 
ing system, charges off liberally for depreciation on his build- 
ings, machinery, etc. He charges his jigs, tools, dies and pat- 
terns against the cost of operation every month, or at least 
every quarter. His overhead is distributed equally and fairly. 
He quotes a fair price on his product and his customers 
recognize that they are getting value received. He has a large 
bank account and is considered a conservative and substan- 
tial business man. Brown, his competitor, on the contrary, 
does not keep a cost accounting system; does not charge off 
for depreciation except a small amount at the end of each 
year. Brown maintains that his buildings and machinery 
are very near as good as they were ten years ago. He charges 
his jigs, tools, dies and patterns to capital account and con- 
siders them valuable assets. He figures that he has heen quite 
liberal when charging off 10 percent for depreciation on 
these items at the end of the year. He is a heavy borrower 
at the bank and the banker is probably loaning him the 
money that Jones, his competitor, has on deposit. This fur- 
nishes Brown working capital—to do what? 

To continue to run his business in a slip-shod. slovenly 
manner, to cut prices and ruin the industry in which they 

re both engaged. 
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Ignorant competition is most dangerous to the develop- 
ment and success of our country. The Clayton Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act have no control over this 
menace. It is estimated that 90 percent of the manufacturers ° 
and merchants in Germany know absolutely what their goods 
cost to manufacture and sell. If you compare our figures, 
which show, according to estimates, that only 10 percent of 
our manufacturers and merchants know what it costs to 
manufacture and sell their products, you have the answer 
as to why Germany has been so successful in developing 
such a high standard of efficiency in manufacturing and dis- 
tributing their products not only in Germany, but in the 
markets of the world. 

It is a fact well understood among business men that 
the general demoralization in a large number of industries 
has been caused by firms who cut prices not knowing what 
their goods actually cost to manufacture; the cost of selling 
also, which is equally important, is almost wholly lost sight 
of. Are the officers of the companies and firms who are cut- 
ting prices right and left, irrespective of their costs, fair to 
their customers, stockholders, or competitors? 

Quality and service are becoming greater in the field of 
merchandising. Long after the price of a product is for- 
gotten the quality of that product is remembered. 

Accounting Among Small Retailers. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the. World have 
taken keen interest in the welfare of the small retailer. The 
Federal Trade Commission has found them ready and will- 
ing to cooperate with us in an endeavor to solve the problem 
of efficient merchandising. 

In cooperation with your organization, the Federal Trade 
Commission will mail within the next thirty days to every 
manufacturer and retail merchant in the United States a 
booklet outlining the correct way of keeping his accounts. If 
the suggestions of the Commission are followed the manu- 
facturer and retailer will know what it costs him to manu- 
facture and sell his goods. 

One of the difficulties with our manufacturers and mer- 
chants today is that they may be manufacturing or selling, 
say, six different products and making a profit on three of 
them, but on the other three losing money. Every article 
sold should share its percentage of overhead, executive, 
accounting and selling expenses. It is the only safe way to 
conduct a business. To reduce your overhead per unit of 
sales by handling a large volume of goods, on a part of which 
you are losing money, is not good business practice. 

This method of doing business causes competitors to 
fail; particularly small merchants and manufacturers, who 
have to compete with those who are making a substantial per- 
centage of profit on part of their line and are competing 
unfairly with another line by cutting and demoralizing prices. 

Each article should bear its proportionate share of ex- 
pense and yield a reasonable profit. The enormous financial 
death rate of merchants shows the necessity for something 
helpful to this large class of our business men. Competition 
in merchandising is becoming more and more keen. Prac- 
tically no retailer can remain in business for a long period 
if his business is not conducted efficiently. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that an organiza- 
tion like yours is devoting time, energy and money to assist 
the small merchant to improve his bookkeeping methods. 
This is a great piece of constructive work that will reflect 
credit on each and every member of your associated clubs. 

Accounting Essential to Progress. 

Government has complained about business. 
men have complained of the attitude of the Government to- 
ward business. Whatever justification there may have been 
in the past for such complaints, today there is a better under- 
standing between government and business. Since better 
business miethods usually begin with better methods of cost 
accounting, scientific cost keeping becomes in a very definite 
sense the basis of our prosperity. The Government, through 
the Federal Trade Sc egg by recommending the sub- 
ject of costs to the business men of the country at this time, 
and offering to aid in the actual development of proper cost 
systems, is endeavoring to do a constructive piece of work 
which is of the greatest importance. The problems of credit 
and finance, of foreign trade and unfair methods of com- 
petition, and of labor and capital—all will begin to solve 


Business 


themselves once the subject of costs receives on every hand 
the attention it rightfully deserves. 
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Modern methods are fast doing away with mer- 
chants who do not study their business. In this age 
of commercial progress a man must have a head on 
his shoulders to keep up with the procession and suc- 
ceed in any line of business. Whether this get-up-and- 
hustle age is any better than the times of forty or fifty 
years ago, one thing is certain—the man who sits 
around waiting for business to come to him will get 
left far behind in the race for business supremacy. 
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AUGUST BARGAIN WEEK IN THE HARDWARE 
STORE. 


During June and July the hardware dealer pushes 
hard to dispose of his seasonable lines at regular 
prices. Shrewd buying at the start, coupled with ag- 
gressive selling methods, will leave him at the end of 
the season with a comparatively small amount of sum- 
mer goods to carry over. Nevertheless, buy as care- 
fully as he will and sell as aggressively as he can, 
there will inevitably be leftovers. These are pretty 
sure to include broken lines, odd lots, that it will 
hardly pay to carry over for another season. 

The solution of the hardware dealer's problem is 
the Midsummer Bargain Week. 

The Midsummer Bargain Week has three advan- 
tages. 

It saves the loss that would inevitably result from 
carrying summer goods over to another year. 

It makes room for the new fall stock—and floor 
space and shelf space are often serious problems. 

It gives the merchant more ready cash to handle 
his important fall buying. 

There is a fundamental difference between legiti- 
mate bargains and illegitimate price cutting. The cir- 
cumstances define whether the special price advertised 
is legitimate or not. To cut prices on summer goods 
at the commencement of the selling season is illegiti- 
mate; the goods then are worth full price. The cus- 
tomer gets a full season's use of a refrigerator, ice 
cream freezer, hammock or other seasonable articles ; 
and the merchant has every prospect of selling at the 
full price. By mid-August, the value of such articles 
to the customer is materially reduced, since he can’t 
anticipate the full season’s use of them. So, too, the 
merchant is face to face with the fact that their value 
to him is depreciated. To carry them over to another 
season involves additional cost; so that, although he 
may ultimately realize the full price, his profits will 
be much less. 

He therefore estimates as nearly as he can the pres- 
ent value of the articles, taking into account the late- 
ness of the season, the probable cost of carrying them 
over 





and he offers them at a special figure sufficient 
to induce the customer to buy now instead of waiting 
until next year. It is merely a variation of the old, 
familiar law of supply and demand. 

It takes into account the mental attitude of a lot 
of people. They have put off buying necessary sum- 
mer articles until late in the season. They will in 
the normal course of things continue to do without, 
in the expectation of buying next year. But, if suf- 
ficient price inducements are offered, they will buy 
now. It is up to the merchant to offer these induce- 
ments. 

There are, too, people always on the lookout for 
bargains, to whom the very word “bargain” is mag- 
ically alluring. Experienced merchants declare that 
while bargain sales are on, they sell to many people 
who never deal with them in the regular way. No 
bargain sales will convert the out-and-out bargain 
friend into a regular customer at regular prices; but 
it is often possible while the sale is on to sell such 
people staple lines at the regular figures, in addition 
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to the “specials” which are being advertised. This 
is a phase of the Midsummer Bargain Week that 
should not be overlooked by the merchant. 

Many hardware dealers are apt to wait until prac- 
tically the close of summer to stage their bargain 
sales. This is a tactical error. Comparatively few 
people will want to carry a summer article over until 
the next season for the sake of a slight price reduc- 
tion, or even of a very decided price reduction. They 
like the prospect of getting a little use of the article 
in the immediate future. The man foresighted enough 
to look ahead and provide for next year’s needs with- 
out any pressure of immediate need, has sense enough 
to realize that the time to buy and get the best value 
is right at the start of the season. The merchant’s 
advertising appeal should be directed to the customer 
who has struggled half way through the summer with- 
out a needed article, who has been fighting his in- 
clinations for the sake of his pocketbook, but who can 
be persuaded into buying by the prospect of imme- 
diate comfort plus a slight shading in price. A slight 
price reduction coupled with a month or so of actual 
use will prove more more of a drawing card than a 
very decided price reduction when it is too late in 
the season to get any use out of the article. 

Hence, the Midsummer Bargain Week should start 
by mid-August at the latest. 

Some merchants confine the sale to a single week, 
and put all the energies of their sales-staff into the 
selling. Others spread it over the remainder of the 
season. Either policy has its advantages. The limi- 
tation of the sale to one week, if it is widely adver- 
tised, has the effect of stimulating the prospective 
customer to immediate buying. On the other hand, 
where the time limit is indeterminate the merchant 
feels that he has more opportunity of working off his 
stock. Individual and local circumstances help in 
many cases to determine the duration of the sale. A 
sale limited to a definite period of, say ten days or 


.two weeks and very aggressively conducted would 


probably give the best results. Occasionally a sale is 
advertised for one week, and continued for a second 
week, with perhaps some added “specials.” 

The extent of the price reduction to be offered is 
also a matter for individual decision. Merchants 
differ on this point. The price reduction should, how- 
ever, be sufficient to prove an attraction, particularly 
where the sale is limited to a specific period. 

Some merchants advertise a discount sale. One 
August discount sale advertisement I have seen offers 
20 per cent off on hammocks, ice cream freezers, lawn 
mowers and all enameled ware; and a 10 per cent dis- 
count on table and kitchen cutlery and silverware. 
There are other lines, of course, to be reduced, in ad- 
dition to these; and the allowing of a reduction on 
some of these is a debatable matter. 

As a rule, however, a specific reduction is far more 
appealing than a percentage reduction. ‘Completely 
equipped Ice-Floe Refrigerator, two shelves, thor- 
oughly sanitary and convenient, regular $15, special 
price $12.955” will catch a lot more people than “20 
per cent discount on all refrigerators.” Yet the actua! 
reduction in the first instance is less. The difference 
is, that in the first instance the appeal is specific, the 
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actual price is named, the contrast in prices is em- 
phasized—and there is some added information given 
which helps the customer to visualize the article. No 
man cares in this hot August weather to sit down and 
calculate what 20 per cent off means, particularly when 
not even the regular prices are quoted. 

Quoting specific prices, and telling something spe- 
cific—and attractive—about the goods, are two essen- 
tials to the success of the bargain sale. 

The cut offered should be sufficient to prove an in- 
ducement; it need not be deep enough to involve the 
actual sacrific of all profit. Some lines bear a much 
larger margin of profit than others, and will allow a 
greater reduction. : 

Of course, in connection with the bargain sale the 
merchant should aim to increase the sales of his reg- 
ular lines at regular prices. The specials attract the 
customer to the store; the sales people should be 
coached to assist and encourage and suggest the pur- 
chase of additional articles. Such suggestion can ac- 
complish a lot toward making the mid-summer bar- 
gain sale a success, not merely strategically, but finan- 
cially. The opportunity is a good one, also, for get- 
ting into touch with paint, stove and plumbing pros- 
pects, and in this way also paving the way for a suc- 
cessful fall campaign. —Victor Lauriston in the 
Michigan Tradesman. 





SHOW YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN YOUR 
ADVERTISING. 


Worth-while advertising is the only kind that counts. 
Results cannot be traced to publicity that simply 
keeps the name before the public. Every firm has 
an individuality—something different from any other, 
and this point should be brought out. [ailure to do 
this in an advertisement results in throwing money 
away. A man who declares that he cannot write an 
ad has no trouble in telling you in what particular 
his company excels, and in reply to a question by mail 
he has the happy faculty of expressing himself simply 
and to the point. The same kind of selling informa- 
tion he imparts to the prospective buyers, orally or in 
a letter, is the kind that should be condensed into an 
advertisement. 

It is worth while because it is purposeful. The dif- 
ference between the selling talk of a salesman to a 
prospective customer and the selling argument of an 
advertisement is in the size of the audience. In the 
first case, only one man hears it, while in the other 
the whole community sees it. It is cheaper to give a 
selling talk to everybody in town than it is to relate it 
to a single man. 


ooo 


SOME GOOD ADVICE ON COLLECTING. 





The first of the month when you send out your col- 
lector, in order to make a good showing for the day’s 
work, he calls on the class of trade that makes prompt 
settlement. In the course of the day’s travels he 
tries some slow ones, too, but has nothing to report for 
them. As a result, no further attention is given this 
account until the following month, when the account 
has grown larger and the customer is less apt to be 
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able to take care of it than he was the month before. 

Here is the point. With accounts of this kind, shut 
off credit until the old bill is taken care of. You will 
really be doing the customer a, kindness and at the 
same time keeping on the safe side of the fence. 
Many of the “bad” accounts have been created 
through a lack of persistence on the merchant’s part 
in making return calls, a desire to retain patronage, 
being a “good fellow” or they may be the result of 
plain negligence. Close attention to your accounts on 
the first of the month, especially those who ask you 
to call again, will save you many dead beat accounts, 





FIND WHERE ADVERTISING HITS. 


National advertising is more and more offered to 
merchants as an inducement to stock, but there is no 
reason why you should be carried away by the travel- 
ing man’s enthusiasm or by the attractiveness of the 
appeal of a piece of printed matter where there is a 
lack of knowledge of just where the advertising “hits.” 
It may go all around your territory like an Arizona 
rainstorm and leave it, though threatened, dry.—C. 


Wain. 





a 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


IOWA, 

Fred Nolte, Alden, has sold his hardware store to Charles 
Ackerman. 

Lewis Brothers, Kirkman, have sold their hardware store 
to Hansen and Hansen. 

Haas-Shuenk Hardware Company, Le Mars, have in- 
creased their capital to $40,009. 

G. H. Hatfield, Pierson, has bought the interests of his 
partner, Charles Whitnell, in the hardware, implement and 
furniture business. 

T. E. Mason, Primghar, has bought a furniture and hard- 
ware business 

The Axtell Hardware Company, Deep River, which re- 
cently purchased the hardware store of T. R. Craver, will 
carry a line of automobile accessories. 

KANSAS. 

Dr. V. C. Van Gieson and A. C. Collins, Wichita, 
Kansas, have purchased the H. W Hutton hardware and 
implement business at Bramen, Oklahoma. 

MICHIGAN. 

The Turner-Kitching Hardware Company, Snover, has 

been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 
MINNESOTA, 

Haines and Company, Renville, has been succeeded in 
the hardware and implement business by James U. Haaglund. 

S. A. Smith and Son, Renville, have purchased the stock 
of the W. Sanders Company, which consists of hardware, 
automobile accessories, belting and packing, lubricating oils, 
stoves, etc. 

NEPRASKA. 

J. C. Bartel, Riskin, has bought the hardware and im- 
plement business of John Grosswillie. 

Fred Colglazier, Falls City, has taken possession of the 
Bachstein Hardware stock. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Colgan Hardware and Implement Company, Colgan, 
have purchased the Knoph hardware stock and moved it 
into their new building. Sig. Otheim is manager. 

The Center Mercantile Company, Center, have sold 
their hardware and harness departments to Hagerott and 
Cordes. 

The Zap Mercantile Company, Zap, has been formed to 
establish a hardware store and lumber yard. 

OKLAHOMA, 

C. F. Knight Hardware Company, Cashion, has been 
burned out. 

H. W. Hutton, Bramen, has sold his hardware and im- 
plement business to Dr. V. C. Gieson and A. C. Collins, of 
Wichita, Kansas. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

John Gaskin and James Jett, Columbia, have bought a 
hardware and furniture stere. 

- Art Olson, Flandreau, has opened a hardware store. 
TEXAS. 

Sam Speir Hardware Company, San Antonio, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000 by Sam H. Speir, 
George Potchernick and A. Fritz. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











The advertisement shown in the accompanying strong introduction, good descriptions, well placed 
illustration occupied four columns in a recent issue of illustrations and definite prices on the various items 


the Minneapolis Tribune and was inserted by the W. offered for sale. Let it be noted right here that ad- 
vertising doesn’t mean offering merchandise at cut 


iV O re F % O A | a prices, and this is well demonstrated in this advertise- 
ment, for quite a number of articles are quoted at 

For pean a Fi seme for kitchen, laundry, ° 
dining room, bathroom, garden, qeocen, Sonat, regular prices. 


golf, hunting and all necessities for camp life. 
The “editorial to women,” in the left upper corner 


The Big Hardware Store of Minneapolis of the advertisement is worthy of careful reading and 


Articles for General Use About the House consideration by every retail hardware dealer, and 
many will have reason to take the statement to heart 


—that a retail hardware store, properly managed, is 
one of the most interesting and pleasant stores to 
visit, for men and women alike. 











Editorial for Women 


Vears sg0 & hardware store 
was looked upon as & dull, 
gloomy store where men folks 
went for nails. bolts, toole and [Py 
other heavy things whirh wom 
en were wot particularly inter 
ested im, and at a result many |  Colgate's Shaving Soap, © cotes 
women etill carry that impres. | Tereerty sells for doe 
svn in their mind, when in fact XE REN ‘ 
the modern hardware store of | soap o04 brush for having 
today is the most interesting | Extra terge wde 25c 
store for women who have the BATH SPEAY 
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Romeliok Porch Owings, 
joge, remor, oe wiod shields and 








responsibility of mansging « L vite ye J L-. tate tisk Poe , wie 
, ee 4Q FE =|* Bi, SET Stage x *k x 

cont yaars been transformed ey asthe of $270. ectal, all + 78 

from hoe Pong Be wap wt tudieg. Apectal Prony ow Mee of pag for . ; 

Sanieare forging tpleme't 69¢ <tr LG sefore the advertiser can tell the newspaper reader 
wes cemusttct rena Med | uno waxmeo navn ; 

cries shih the Rare ssn, Seon about the articles offered for sale, he must attract at- 
Soverwite ~ _— ——— a 2 ’ 

des My Seteey 4 Sows be Sa at tention, and in the modern newspaper which contains 





cr eparearai ge ae erin it g3'gg | so many advertisements and is generally lightly pe- 

=o Oo rused, this duty taxes the writer’s ingenuity to the 
YO 'Se Te "$10.78 utmost. Various expedients in arranging the layout 
me ne are resorted to in endeavoring to gain this end, a 
specimen of which may be noted in the advertisement 


reproduced herewith. This advertisement appeared in 


and you will be delighted at 
the meny eurerstions thet the 
might of the hundreds of new 
things wil) present to you 
Your bathroom can be made 





more beautifal and convenie . 
equipped with a new pir 
here and there, In today's oA 











trical department, broils. tonste | sues 76¢ and @1.00 
or frye. In ovr paint depart iia nase 
ment you will eee new brusbes, Ser Gen, Santee ston 
mops, ete Mpoleum and sutomotiies up ia 

Theo we hare resl bathing | 1. 2 sed 5 pousd oot suns cane 
and onting evils made by man =e one eaa Nees — 
ofectdvers who have builded o 
reputation for their goods. Not | ** 74 sorreses 45c 
the kind commonly sold in de 
partment stores 

In our cutlery departayeot 
you will find the newest things 
that the merket affords 

We urge the women of Mio 













































































neapols to visit our store end | 4 
qe the many new things we 
Ne eee ee il teres with | WEP Tor tae sotoneaiag of mt 
we thet o medera hardware a wre a pod peed three S e e : 
Sei bane wma] Rh Se ggg [eam Spring Time Goods 
° > LL 
For Outing or Camp Life | Items of er t 
bese 8 pth siakiencen ” ac sain Read through this list carefully; there may be one, or more 
Rt Ed oe ALSPAR nd ast 2 Lpterpiane Boye A diay mr oe 
ae toad et va ao tag Aes under ad ae desea teak Uke oe ilies lbibabarine Goan sini thing here that you need,\we'will bé very glad to send it’ to 
eee | Price FIVE 10 43¢ Se 8 Gt.2@ «=| W socammended by Oh whe Bove 
od te carn 25c for ..25¢ sites good it Te Detainee Hestre and 
suomriy pamacnn Pa wists arenas aa Pint €0¢, ene e460 
= on = oa sear, fring mamas | Roe, er are or aon 
san == ee et 
apeearsece only $65. ieee cant SP Se Sa ELECTRIC BATTERIES 
iiater| $83 (¢ PP aa od By ye lee 
wool and nine use $4.98 ‘ype per quant... 40c at each 22c 
rac eae Abanet $85 BICYCLE TIRES PLOCK Pr 
PIOWIO BASKETS syprap tong tune. | _ Hingis tude, Goosyear, blue streak <a. 
a sine See aes | pint ABR SST OO |aeurna = $1.93 ‘Blue ribbon fericing .... 
Oidiennhans 1 tae Bae Sees Bae CANOE PADDLES Heavy poultry and rabbit fence .. 36 to 60 inches wide 
aun co 4 $1 50 ~~ jpvopaalinacemece, | - pitch of eve Derk pase win Ww 18 to 48 inches wide 
oer . 6 at . errors * t 
ra inter Oe ey ee OTITS cece | adn, tengtbe from 31.25 a . Come in and get our prices on ‘these differnt styles of f 
Spacat $2.75 | wars for mw sd women: the mont | * 1 9 for. wc ing, They are the best'the market affords atid our prices’ 
‘Quarts, black enamel fn — s POCKET SORTW DRIVERS . . 
sa, cnntnas $2 50 | wires ors mt, Cinch Chomplon ecrww driowr, be found right. We make prompt delivery to any part of the 
ES 8.78 | oe mapetesaen| Stes Sa... Te sity. 
Heavy Sons (ron and | reamer . x c FLOOR 
eee sire ia ox oe 5 mead MITER BOXES pakasct ea SMITH HARD WARE Co. 
Sours, coc ces = Pisted poeta 812 Main Street 
apé dreg, 100 Bost army bent 
ret— tog. fast colore Se 79¢c 
$1.50 eveed to come, Meat eto rent nae, tk TAROCT BITLES 
ste a S00 [EEE $185 
Gpertas 75¢ o BOXWOOD RULES ~ bi betece bepeanaaten $5.50 
Res ws. Gisee 5x8 G@imilar to evt. Oreck Soot Wo 26.......... 83.60 
00 Little Bcou', tev ote sees e27s 
sas SoS Ancrgee pat the March 24th issue of Daily Gate City, Keokuk, 
oes, Eanal te bese hater, two ood rules, | Teed your bey to wheat. 1.00 . : 
Se 72¢ on" 45c [teas 19¢| mas” $1.23 Iowa, where it was placed by the Smith Hardware 
Re Spe Hb Setatiy STOP. A." Raptr Aly Ocal Coctitag lowed Bly eaten We POC a 800 Seeatags Company, 812 Main Street, of that city, and occupied 
Phone Orders , Mail Orders : 4 . : ; 
fan LA: : a seven inch, three column space. Here the writer 
aes ten te ow dty Onder by mail if you can't . . 
‘and they will receive prompt come te. We pay postage os " 4 5 J oe 
ea ky sire sna sors AEE eon [oe mm ie’ | surrounded the advertisement proper with a good por 
. tion of white space and a heavy border, which served 
K. Morison Company, one of the two great retail to sort of “focus” the reader’s eye upon the center 
hardware stores of Minneapolis, Minnesota. of the layout, and as a result the advertisement no 


This advertisement is an excellent example of the doubt attracted more attention than would otherwise 
kind of advertising that always brings results: A have been the case. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








VENTILATION OF GARAGES. 


At the recent Summer Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
at Detroit, Michigan, C. W. Obert, Secretary of the 
Society, read the following very interesting paper 

1 “Ventilation of Garages” 

Since the use of the gasoline automobile has become 
widespread, there has arisen a definite need for ventilation 
apparatus in garages, motor car repair shops, and in fact 
all enclosed spaces in which gasoline motors are operated. 
Because of the invisibility of the exhaust gases from these 
motors it has been customary to operate them indiscrimi- 
- nately, whereas it is interesting to note that in no case would 
any other form of combusion device, such as stove or forge, 
be operated indoors without a chimney connection. In a 
number of instances deaths have occurred as a direct result 
of confinement in limited spaces where the air has become 
contaminated by the exhaust gases from such motors, and 
in many other cases great discomfort has arisen from such 


continuous operation in larger spaces having inadequate 
facilities for ventilation. 
While it is true that the cases in which deaths have 


occurred have been largely those where motor vehicles have 
been operated in small garage buildings with the doors en- 
tirely closed, generally in cold weather, still the result is 
indicative of the danger that is present. Usually in such 
cases the motors have been operated with their carburetors 
poorly adjusted so as to give improper mixtures, or chemicals 
have been injected into the cylinders perhaps for the removal 
of carbon, and the result has been the formation of carbon- 
monoxide or some other deadly gas in sufficient quantity 
to cause the death of the operator from asphyxiation or gas 
poisoning. These occurrences have been sufficiently frequent 
during the past winter season for a number of health boards 
in various cities,to have given serious consideration to an 
investigation of the entire problem of garage ventilation. 

In the public garages and the motor car repair shops, 
the danger has been less pronounced owing to the larger inte- 
rior spaces and the greater opportunity for dilution of the 
poisonous gases. The result is in such cases rather one of 
discomfort to the occupants of these spaces. The presence 
of such obnoxious gases is, however, undesirable for many 
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Exhaust Connection for the Typical Private Garage. 
Gases Are Odorless and Colorless. 


Figure 1, 


reasons, the most notable of which are the health of the 
occupants and the interference. with workmen who may be 
occupied in their presence. 

In the case of the large automobile or motor manufac- 
turing shops, it is the general practice in the motor testing 
rooms to provide adequate means of ventilation, as here the 
motors run continuously and in the development period of 
the industry it was soon found that such ventilation was 
essential to not only the comfort, but the health, of the em- 
ployes. In these large shops it is interesting to note that 
Provisions for ventilation have been carried to the utmost 
extreme, exhaust arrangements being provided for all cars 


whose motors are required to. operate for any length of time 
indoors. And it is the possibility of application of this prac- 
tice to the cases of public and private garages that is the 
purpose of this paper. 

Before reviewing the attempts that have been made in 
this direction, it may be well to point out ‘the fact that 
one of the particular dangers of these deadly gases is the 
fact that they have practically no distinguishing odor or 
manifestation to warn those who may be affected against 
their presence. Such gases may develop from improper 
carburetor adjustment or from faulty ignition in the motor, 





and may increase to a sufficient extent, if the doors are 
closed, to become dangerous to persons breathing that 
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Figure 2. Exhaust Gas Ventilation Installation for a Typical 


Motor Car Repair Shop. 


atmosphere before they become aware of any contamina- 
tion. In the many cases of deaths in small garages reported 
during the past winter, the victim apparently made no effort 
to get out into the open air, but merely dropped where he 
stood, due to the quick effect of gas poisoning; he was 
apparently overcome so quickly as to be powerless to help 
himself or call for help. Herein lies the wisdom of the 
health boards issuing a warning to all occupants of small 
garages against this danger, with preferably the suggestion 
of possible means of prevention of the trouble. 

While means for prevention of this trouble are the 
simplest in the small private garages, this type of building 
is, however, that in which such ventilation is most needed. 
Accordingly, some of the arrangements worked out for 
such cases that have come to the writer’s attention, will 
be referred to. That most generally used is the rubber hose 
or flexible metal tubing with one end slipped over the outlet 
of the muffler pipe of the motor car, and the other end 
passed through the side of the building to the outer atmos- 


phere, as shown diagrammatically in Figure 1. This ar- 
rangement works out entirely satisfactorily provided the 


hose or tubing fits closely on the muffler outlet. If, how- 
ever, the hose or fle xible tubing is larger than the muffler 
outlet, the effectiveness of the arrangement is impaired as 
in case of a strong wind pressure on the side of the building 
through which the hose or tubing outlet passes, there is dan- 
ger of a strong counter-current back into the interior of the 
garage. 


There is also, the possibility of 


with this arrangement, ; 
damage to the motor car if it should be backed out of the 
garage before removal of this connection. This will be 
evident when it is considered that in most cases motor cars 
are run front-on into such garages and are then necessarily 
backed out when leaving. If the trouble be taken to back 
the car in, this difficulty would not arise, as when it is run 
out, the hose or tubing, if left on, would automatically pull 
off the muffler outlet. 


The more desirable arrangement is to have such hose 
or flexible metal tubing pass out through the roof or upper 
suspended from the ceiling to the 


portion of the building, 
point of muffler connection, — it would be not only 
venient to apply but also be easy of access, easily seen and 
free from possible damage as a result of lying on the floor. 
If the car is liable to be run into the garage either head 
foremost or backed in, it is well to provide an outlet con- 
nection at either end of the car space, or, better yet, to 


con- 
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provide one only at the rear with the stipulation that the 
motor shall not be run for testing purposes unless the car 
be backed into the garage where the muffler connection can 
be easily made. 

Danger Greater in Cold Weather. 

For the case of the large private or public garage, the 
conditions are radically different in that the interior spaces 
are large, thus reducing the possibility of air pollution from 
a single motor, and also in that the opening of large doors 
permits frequent air changes. In cold weather, however, 
when the tendency is to keep doors and windows closed, the 
need for such ventilation becomes imperative and it should 
be studied from the standpoint of both safety and comfort. 
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Figure 3. An Exhaust Gas Ventilation Installation with Over- 
head Piping. 





In this class of garage, there are two sets of conditions that 
are commonly’ encountered, one where the motors 
are ordinarily operated only for shifting purposes, and the 
other where motors are operated continuously at times for 
purposes of adjusting or testing. The latter condition, which 
is that of the motor car repair shop also, will be considered 
first. 

The usual tendency in the cases where motors are liable 
to be operated continuously is to provide for individual 
exhaust connection to the outlets of the mufflers, with fan 
suction to remove the exhaust gases to a flue or to the out- 
side of building. An arrangement which has been uged is 
that of an exhaust pipe carried along a side wall near the 
floor line with a number of plugged outlets to which flexible 
conduits may be attached where desired. The connections 
are necessarily carried over the floor to the position in which 
the motor car may happen to stand. Such an arrangement 
is shown in Figure 2 which illustrates the repair shop divi- 
sion of a large garage in New York City. In this case the 
exhaust main was of 3-inch galvanized iron rain conductor 
with 2-inch outlets soldered in at intervals, which, when 
not in use, were kept capped. This was very effective and 
proved economical as the motor operating the exhaust fan 
was in use only when a car was under test. 

In andédther case, a similar system was designed by the 
author for a motor car repair shop located in Brooklyn, 
New York, in which the exhaust main was located overhead 
with arrangements for connections by hose to the muffler 
outlets of the cars under test. This installation, which is 
illustrated in Figure 3, also proved workable and econom- 
ical and was entirely satisfactory. In this case the exhaust 
fan was belted to the line shaft in the machine shop division 
which adjoined the repair floor. The fan delivered into an 
unused chimney flue at the rear of the building and was 
connected on the inlet side to a 2%-inch pipe main that 
extended over the aisle between the two rows of cars under 
repairs. Tees were inserted in this main at about 8-foot 
intervals with capped 14-inch nipples pointing downward, 
so that a hose connection could easily be made to muffler 
outlet at the rear of any of the cars in position on the 
floor. 

The cost of operation of this system was insignificant 
as the line shaft was running practically all of the time 
and the load added by throwing on the exhaust fan was 
negligible. The cost of installation was also very slight 
as an old pressure blower was adapted for this purpose 
and the pipe connections were short and simple. The results 
were wholly satisfactory. Whereas, before installation of 
the system, the gases often became so dense as to cause 
the workmen much discomfort, with this arrangement there 
was no ill effect or even any odor imparted to. the work- 
room. Its value appeared also in another way, namely;in 
preventing the discharge of dense smoke into the building 
when an overhauled motor, freshly charged with a surplus 
of lubricating oil, was first started; before the systém was 


used the building customarily became filled with smoke un- 
der such circumstances and much discomfort was caused, as 
well as total stoppage of work in the shop. 
system remedied this condition entirely. 

In the case of shops or garage rooms where motors are 
ordinarily operated for purposes of shifting cars only, the 


The exhaust 
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necessity of exhaust systems with direct connections to the 
muffiers of cars is obviated, and such arrangement is, in fact, 
impossible Owing to the uncertainty of locations ‘of cars. 
Here, however, the requirement for ventilation exists for two 
reasons, one for the removal of exhaust gases from the 
motors and the other for removal of fumes of possible leak- 
ing gasoline, which involves a serious fire hazard. For the 
removal of the latter, floor exhaust openings are most desir- 
able, and have been found effective for motor exhaust gases. 
under such conditions, as well. A form of exhaust flue open- 
ing such as has been used for this purpose appears in 
Figure 4. The efficacy of this plan of ventilation lies in 
the fact that the objectionable gases which are heavier than 
air lie near the floor and the exhaust openings at the floor 
line tend to remove them first. 

In a garage located at Glens Falls, New York, ventila- 
tion is accomplished by an improvised arrangement of a 
blower connected to supply fresh air through several open- 
ings near the floor line, exhaust being effected through open- 
ings near the ceiling. This would under ordinary conditions 
be effective in clearing the interior space except with un- 
favorable outside wind pressure, which might be such as 
to annul the effect of the blower supplying air to the interior. 
The natural method of avoiding this is, of course, the use 
of a rotable chimney cap, or its equivalent, as shown in 
Figure 4. If the foul air outlet is through the side wall, an 
arrangement of flap dampers, as shown also in Figure 4, 
will prevent any trouble from back flow, resulting from wind 
pressure. 

An interesting ventilation scheme is in use at the man-. 
ufacturing shops of the Reo Motor Car Company, at Lan- 
sing, Michigan. The completed motors are there given their 
block test in a high saw-tooth building, where each motor is 
put under heavy load against an electric dynamo. This 
results in an extreme heat and necessitates good ventilation. 

The method is to provide fresh air at the lower levels 
of the room and take out the heated air at the top. Several 
60-inch disc exhaust fans are mounted in the different sec- 
tions of the saw-tooth roof. Then at intervening points 
large downtake pipes supply the fresh air. These down- 
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Figure 4. Forms of Exhaust Flues Suitable for Garage Ventila- 
tion. 


takes make use of a sort of reverse chimney effect, inas- 
much as they are filled with cold air and pass through the 
upper warm air region. Considerable care was taken to 
keep the outlets a sufficient distance from the inlets as other- 
wise it would result in returning the heated air to the men. 
In the winter time a fan heating system assists in moving 
the air while in the summer this is allowed to run with the 
coils shut off, aiding the ventilation. 
sll nie 


I have noted that direct-steam and hot-water heat- 
ing have an unfavorable effect upon health, and this is 
particularly marked in diseases of the lungs, throat 
and respiratory passages. I attribute this unhealthful 
condition to the lack of proper ventilation in rooms 
thus heated. Living rooms should be heated by pour- 
ing in untainted warm air and my her way. Few 
people appreciate the vital nectibetty of ventilation. 
We-spen one-half our lives##fidcors, and the quality 
of air we breathé.in our homes is the preponderating 
factor in deterfiining the state of our health and even 
the durati6n of life itself. Fresh air and sunshine— 
we are only beginning to value them aright —Christo- 
pher H. Shearer, M. D. 
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WHAT CAUSES RUMBLING NOISE IN PIPE WARM AIR HEATER WITH BEADED DOOR 


CONNECTED WITH RANGE BOILER? 


Evidently the method of connecting water pipes 
leading to and from a range boiler is a problem with 
which many plumbers are not thoroughly familiar, 
judging from the frequence with which letters like 
the following are received by AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Please advise what to do with a water system in a 
kitchen to prevent severe rumbling when taking cold 
water from the sink faucet. The system is composed 
of a 30-gallon galvanized tank connected with a stove 
on one side and a water sink on the other, all in the 
kitchen, the ‘water being supplied from the city water 
works. The rumbling occurs when water is taken 
from the sink faucets when the water in tank is not 
heated. 

Please explain cause and give the remedy. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

————, Illinois, August 2, 1916. 
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WARM AIR HEATER WITH FIREPOT THAT 
IS LARGER AT BOTTOM THAN AT TOP. 


e —_—_——_—__ s 





Among its special features, the Vasco-Westwick 
Warm Air Heater, shown in the accompanying illus- 





Vasco-Westwick Inverted Firepot Warm Air Heater. 


tration, embodies an inverted firepot—in other words, 
one that is larger at the bottom than at the top. This 
unusual construction, say the manufacturers, is a 
great factor in raising the efficiency of the warm air 
heater because it makes the ashes fall away from the 
sides, thus giving the greatest heat at the edge of the 
grate and firepot, just where it is needed to warm the 
air. Combined with this is the large grate surface 
and the extra size radiator with the combustion cham- 
ber that is said to make the combustion perfect, in 
this way effecting a great saving of fuel. Further 
particulars and details of special August prices and of 
their warm air heater and register proposition will be 
sent upon request, by the V. A. Smith Company-John 
Westwick and Son Company, 213 West Lake Street, 
Chicago. 





FRAME. 


To maintain the efficiency of a warm air heater, it 
is necessary that the doors be tight fitting so that no 
: outside air may pass in 

above the fire. In the 
Economy Warm Air 
Heater, illustrated 
herewith, true air tight 
doors are said to be 
obtained by the use of 
beads around the 
frames, the doors 
themselves being made 
square and flat. Con- 
sistent with this con- 
struction, the joints of 
heater 





the warm air 
are also claimed to be 


Economy Warm Aijir Heater. 


gas and dust proof, which with the wide grate bars, 
almost vertical firepot, large combustion chamber and 
ample radiation, are claimed to produce the highest 
possible efficiency. Other features of the Economy 
Warm Air Heaters are the clean-out opening at the 
top, the water heater pipe openings in the feed door, 
the clinker clean-out and slide, and the large ash pit. 
Dealers who are interested in the opportunities these 
warm air heaters present should write for booklet and 
details of their agency proposition to the Kyle Manu- 
facturing Company, Lancaster, Ohio. 








SIMPLE DEVICE FOR OPENING AND CLOSING 
WARM AIR HEATER DRAFTS. 


The fact that metals expand and contract with 
changes in temperature has been utilized in the con- 
struction of a simple device 
for automatically opening and 
closing the drafts in warm air 
heaters. In the illustration 
herewith is shown an installa- 
tion of this device, the Kees 
Draft Controller, which is de- 
scribed as consisting of a series 
of levers and a rod which ex- 
tends down through the casing, 
with the lower end resting on 
of the warm air heater 
As the warm air heater 





top 
dome. 
expands or contracts under the 








influence of heat, the rod is 
said to be moved slightly up or 


Draft Controller 


Kees 

Installed in Home. 
down, this movement then being increased by the 
levers and communicated to the chains connected to 
the damper and draft. With this positive action, the 
manufacturers state, the waste of fuel due to over- 
heating is prevented, the expense for repairs and main- 
tenance is greatly decreased, and at the same time the 
house owner is relieved of most of the cares of his 
warm air heater. Booklet giving further information 
and price list can be obtained from the IF. D. Kees 
Box 619, Beatrice, 


Manufacturing Company, 


Nebraska. 
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UPKEEP ENHANCES WARM AIR 
HEATER VALUE. 


MINIMUM 


While it may appear at first sight that the value of 
a warm air heater is judged by its original cost, the 
true worth is determined by the cost of upkeep and 
the efficiency of the apparatus. Based on this, the 
Grand Empire Warm Air Heaters, manufactured by 
the Schill Brothers Company, Crestline, Ohio, are 
said to represent the highest in warm air heater value, 
reducing as they do, the fuel bills to a minimum while 
still heating the buildings in which they are installed, 
most satisfactorily. Several reasons for this high ef- 
ficiency are thus enumerated by the manufacturers: 
The construction of the Grand Empire Warm Air 
Heaters has been perfected to the minutest detail ; the 
large casing allows full circulation; the flue may be 
turned in any direction; they are equipped with heavy 
circulating radiators and “New Idea” grates, roller 
bearing, with full shaking dump center. If desired, a 
gas ring firepot can be furnished, so that hard or soft 
coal, coke, wood or gas may be used as fuel without 
change. Descriptive literature of the Grand Empire 
and other types of their warm air heaters can be ob- 
tained from the Schill Brothers Company, Crestline, 
Ohio. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG OF THIS NEW LINE 
OF SEMI-STEEL BASEBOARD REGISTERS. 
In presenting their new line of Semi-Steel Base- 

board Registers in the Catalog of Symonds Registers, 





Mission Design Semi-Steel Baseboard Register. 


Number 15A, the manufacturers call attention to the 
fact that the extension or frame is so arranged that 
the tin box may be bent over the edges to prevent the 
discoloring of walls. It is also stated that the movable 
grille operating the valve allows a greater free air 
opening and by actual test is practically 80 per cent 
of the size of the box opening. The registers are then 
described in general, following which useful informa- 
tion on modern warm air heating is given and the 
registers illustrated and listed. In the illustration 
herewith is shown one of the new registers, a Mission 
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Design with a three-inch extension, which is furnished 
in black or white Japanned or electroplated finishes. 
Copies of this interesting catalog will be sent upon 
request, by the Symonds Register Company, 3117-23 
Minnesota Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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STEEL BASE REGISTER WITH NEW 
OPERATING DEVICE. 


Among the features of the Stearns’ Steel Base Regis- 
ter, shown in the accompanying illustration, is an 





Stearns’ Steel Base Register With New Operating Device. 


operating device which is claimed to be entirely new 
and perfect in operation and cannot get out of order. 
The register itself, according to the manufacturers, 
is also the last word in warm air register construction, 
being made of the best materials in a handsome design, 
very highly finished. It is said to give the full capacity, 
both in the face and box, for the size of pipe intended, 
and carries a guarantee against breakage. Five sizes, 
from 8x1o to 11x13 inches, are furnished in black or 
white Japanned or electroplated finishes. Further par- 
ticulars of the construction, together with details of 
the manufacturer’s entire line of warm air heater pipe 
and fittings, will be mailed upon request, by the 
Stearns’ Register Company, 111 East Fort Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





PATENTS BOOT FOR WARM AIR STACKS. 


Albert G. Scherer, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to the 
Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
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1.192121 5 

has been granted United States patent rights, under 
number 1,192,121, for a boot for warm air stacks de- 
scribed herewith: Means for connecting a pipe of 
circular section, a hot air stack of rectangular cross- 
section comprising a ring adapted to be secured to an 
opening in the stack and provided with a continuous 
lateral member adapted to circumferentially contact 
and engage the adjacent portion of the pipe. 
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You can’t reason a man out of anything he hasnt 
been reasoned into. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR SPIRAL CONVEYOR CHUTE 


BY 0. W. KOTHE. 

Today the sheet metal man is developing another 
field of work, and that is the conveyor spiral in fac- 
tories and department stores. A usual one is shown 
in sketch with side walls on both inside and outside. 


as you wish sections for the floor of the conveyor. 
Right here it is well to know that these pieces should 
not be too large, because each piece mtist be hammered 
in certain places to give it a smooth surface when riv- 
eted onto the side walls. By making these gore sections. 
smaller, there is more give and take with rivet holes, 
thus less hammering. 



























ELEVATION 
OF ,SPIRAL 




































Development of Patterns for Spiral Conveyor Shute. 


Some are made with an upright riser or pipe, to which 
the spiral is attached. Of course it takes considerable 
thought and care in assembling these; laying out is 
not so difficult, but in assembling to keep all pieces 
nice and uniform is quite a job. 

To lay out such a conveyor it is well to first draw 
the half plan, and divide into half the many spaces 


Next, measure the elevation height, where the 
spiral just make one turn or revolution as A-[3 which 
is the pitch of spiral. Now divide this line A-B into 
twice the number of equal spaces of half plan, and 
from these points draw horizontal lines indefinitely, 
and from all points in half plan, erect lines or points 
until a cross-horizontal line of similar number, as in 
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points 4’-6’, etc., also 3’-5’, etc.; this gives you the 
points to trace the spiral through as shown by eleva- 
tion. Of course in actual work it is not necessary to 
draw this elevation, because all we need is to get one 
of the spaces between A-B, which in this case we will 
use as O-P. This gives us the rise from one end of 
the gore piece “A” to the other, or represents the ele- 
vation view of one gore piece. 

By referring to plan, the line 1-2 and 3-4 always 
must remain a true length. But the line 2-3, also the 
curve 2-4 and 1-3, must be lengthened to suit the rise 
in elevation O-P. So pick the line 2-3, also 1-3 and 
2-4 from plan “A”, and set them as P-3’, P-3, and 
P-4; then the slant lines drawn to point O are the true 
lengths to develop the pattern. 

For the pattern of gore, draw any line I-2 equal 
to 1-2 in plan. Then with dividers pick true lengths 
O-3 and O-4, and using points 1 and 2 in pattern as 
centers, strike small arcs as at 3 and 4. Now pick a 
line O-3’, and using point 2 in pattern as center, cross 
arcs in point 3. Then pick the line 1-2 from plan and 
using point 3 in pattern as center, cross arcs in point 
4. Connect your points with lines and you have the 
pattern for one gore for the floor of the conveyor. 
The curved lines 2-4 and 1-3 in pattern can be de- 
scribed by extending the side lines to an apex, and 
using that as a center, strike arcs. Laps must be 
allowed for riveting. 

For the side walls of the conveyor, pick the stretch- 
out from the plan as 2-4-6-8, etc., and step it off on a 
horizontal line as from 2 to 8, etc. Then by erecting 
lines and projecting over points from each space in 
line A-B, we develop the pattern for the heel “B”. 
The distance 2-2’ is the height of side wall, and can 
be made any height desired, thus measuring the same 
height off on each vertical line as shown. The same 
holds good with the pattern for throat “C” which is 
taken from the circle 1-7-13 from plan. The slant 
rise makes up for the long curve of the gore pattern 
“A”, thus finishing your pattern. 

All the edges should be well riveted and reinforced 
with angle iron and care must be taken that all the 
rivets on the inside are counter-sunk to form no ob- 
structions. There are many other points which will 
be brought to mind as a person goes ahead with the 
work, and the draftsman will find it very interesting 
to make one of these on a small scale. 
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GALVANIZED SHEETS PARTICULARLY 
ADAPTED FOR EAVES TROUGHS, 
CONDUCTOR PIPE, ETC. 


In the production of the Corco Galvanized Sheets, 
the manufacturers are said to use only the best grade 
of virgin spelter, resulting in a uniform, well-spangled, 
well-coated sheet that will double-seam without break- 
ing or cracking and is particularly adapted for eaves 
troughs, conductor pipe, cornices, door and window 
frame work and similar sheet metal products. The 








body of these sheets is described as being made of one 
pass, cold rolled, box annealed, open hearth steel which 
is clean, flat, roller leveled, soft and true to gauge. 
Other galvanized sheets are made from charcoal iron 
and old style iron by the Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany, and in every instance the excellent materials 
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used, supplemented by modern manufacturing proc- 
esses and careful inspection, is said to result in pro- 
ducing sheets of highest grade. According to the 
manufacturers, shipment can be made from the near- 
est warehouse. Further information can be obtained 
from the Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 
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FIREPOT WITH BURNER HAVING DOUBLE 
HEATING SURFACE. 





The illustration herewith shows the Number 57 
Red-Hot Firepot, one of the line of Ashton’s Red- 
Hot Torches and Firepots that are 
said to please and satisfy the most 
exacting mechanics, because they are 
made of the best materials and are 
tested by experts. In the Number 
57 Firepot, according to the manu- 
facturers, is embodied a_ burner 
with a double heating surface, burn- 
9 ing from each side to the center and 
thus giving the firepot a high ef- 

Red-Hot Firepot. ficiency. The flame, it is said, can 
be turned low if desired, and as there is a sub-flame 
for the generator, the maximum heat can be obtained 
in a moment’s notice. Combined with these advan- 
tages is the fact that the gas is superheated before 
being burned, in this way, it is claimed, producing an 
intensely hot blue flame that will heat twelve-pound 
soldering coppers and melt a pot of lead at the same 
time. Further particulars of the construction of this 
and others of the Ashton Red-Hot Firepots and 
Torches are contained in the free catalog which can be 
obtained from the Ashton Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 





Number 57 
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CARNEGIE OF TECHNOLOGY OFFERS 
COURSES IN SHEET METAL WORK. 








The latest bulletin of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, which has just been distributed, contains 
410 pages describing the institution in general and 
outlining in detail the scope of the work undertaken in 
the four separate schools, each of which has its own 
‘faculty, buildings and students. These four, the 
School of Applied Science, the School of Applied De- 
sign, the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School and the 
School of Applied Industries, are indicated by the four 
colors of the Carnegie Tartan which is shown on the 
cover of the book, and the descriptive matter relating 
to each is preceded by a page of the color adopted by 
that school. Of interest to those engaged in the sheet 
metal trade are several of the courses offered in the 
School of Applied Industries. These include short 
day courses of one year’s intensive trade study in Ma- 
chine Shop, Patternmaking, Sheet Metal, Mechanical 
Drafting, and similar courses; four year regular night 
courses in the building trades, such as Plumbing, 
Sheet Metal and Cornice Work, Electric Wiring, Heat- 
ing and Ventilating, etc. ; and several courses for indus- 
trial teachers. Those who are interested in any of 
these courses should write for this complete catalog 
to the Registrar, Carnegie Institute cf Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY PRESIDENT 
HARMS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS. 





The following committees hav been appointed 
by George Harms, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, to serve for the 
current Association year: 

Warm Air Heater Committee. 

J. H. Hussie, Chairman, 2407 Cuming Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska; F. J. Hoersting, 1124 West Third 
Street, Dayton, Ohio; E. B. Langenberg, 4025 Forest 
Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri; W. R. Taylor, 
259 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia; W. E. Lam- 
neck, 162 West Haghten Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Lecture Committee. 

F. B. Hiller, Chairman, 3105 Detroit Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Otto Geussenhainer, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin; J. A. Daugherty, 204 Third Avenue, 
North Nashville, Tennessee; O. E. Cluss, 2403 South 
Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; J. D. Riley, 
2625 Sarah Street, Pittsburgh; F. K. Chew, 2339 West 
39th Street, New York City; Otto Goebel, 523 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Syracuse, New York; Daniel Stern, of 
‘AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago; E. L. Seabrook, 261 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Apprenticeship Committee. 

O. E. Cluss, Chairman, 2408 South Jefferson Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri; G. G. Jones, 315 Sixth 
Street, Racine, Wisconsin; R. L. Carter, 110 South 
1oth Street, Omaha, Nebraska; Peter Johnson, 2023 
Main Street, Peoria, Illinois; H. C. Knisely, 1912 
South Western Avenue, Chicago; T. P. Walsh, 1216 
West Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 

Legislation Committee. 

F. W. Stechow, Chairman, 904 Central Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; F. S. Katzenbach, 35 East State 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey; R. C. Jeske, 111 Reser- 
voir Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; J. C. Specht, 
1610 San Francisco Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Trade Relations and Policy Committee. 

E. L. Seabrook, Chairman, 261 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia; J. B. Wallig, 307 Church Street, Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin; Norris H. Tripp, 642 Country 
Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts; F. B. Higgins, 
408 North Eleventh Street, St. Louis, Missouri; R. 
Jobst, 511 Franklin Street, Peoria, Illinois. 

Fire Prevention Committee. 

Fred de Coningh, Chairman, 930 West 19th Place, 
Chicago; American Sheet Metal Works, Carrollton 
Avenue and Edinburgh Street, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana; John Bogenberger, 661 Hubbard Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; P. L. Biersach, 661 Hubbard 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Willis Manufacturing 
Company, 154 North Academy Street, Galesburg, IIli- 
nois; C. F. Kornbrodt, 1811 Troost Avenue, Kansas 
City, Missouri; H. C. Knisely, 1912 South Western 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Overhead Expense Committee. 

Louis Luckhardt, Chairman, 508 Second Avenue, 
Pittsburgh; G. A. VanLandegend, Holland, Michi- 
gan; W. A. Fingles, 34 South Liberty Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Martin Walsh, 1216 West Com- 
merce Street, San Antonio; Texas; D. M. Haines, 
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1929 West Lake Street, Chicago; D. Shafer, 603 


Franklin Street, Peoria, Illinois. 
Advisory Committee. 


J. D. Riley, Chairman, 2625 Sarah Street, Pitts- 
burgh; H. C. Knisely, 1912 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago; O. E. Cluss, 2408 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri; P. F. Brandstedt, 220 John Mar- 
shall Place, Washington, D. C.; George Thesmacher, 
1526 West 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio; Otto Geus- 


senhainer, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
Trade Development Committee. 


FE. B. Langenberg, Chairman, 4045 Forest Park 
3oulevard, St. Louis, Missouri; George Thesmacher, 
1526 West 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio; H. C. Knise- 
ly, 1912 South Western Avenue, Chicago; F. Meyer 
& Brother Company, 1313 South Adams Street, Pe- 
oria, Illinois; F. K. Chew, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York City; A. George Pedersen, Editor of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Mil- 
waukee Corrugating Company, 36th and Burnham 
Streets, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; N. & G. Taylor Com- 
pany, Third and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia ; Am- 
erican Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio; J. 
M. & L. A. Osborn Company, 26 Viaduct, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHEET AND 
TIN PLATE MANUFACTURERS WILL START 
ACTIVE WORK ABOUT SEPTEMBER 1. 

The National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers, formed recently by twenty-four of the 
leading makers of steel sheets and tin plate as the 
successor of the Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ 
Association, has opened offices in rooms 420 and 421 
Henry W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, but will not 
get actively to work until about September first. It 
is expected to prove an important factor in remedy- 
ing trade abuses and in setting proper standards for 
sheet and tin plate manufacturers. Larger quarters 
will probably be taken about the first of the year and 
an extensive reference department installed. 

The directors are not expected to select a Secretary 
until the return of President W. S. Horner from his 
It is unlikely that the 





vacation about September first. 
Commissioner of the old body will be selected for the 
post, as it will be required that the Secretary give his 
entire time to the work. A number of applications 
have been filed. 
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STOCK=-TAKING HELP 
PROGRESS. 


PERSONAL TO 





Take account of your personal abilities—your gifts, 
talents, forces, equipment. What percent are you 
using? Most people are not using over 20 percent of 
their capital of personal power. The 8o percent lies 
dormant. Why have only 20 percent of your share of 
life, success, harmony and happiness when you should 
have 100 percent? There are big prizes awaiting your 
At every turn of the way you can 


latent powers. 
“Wanted Men with Power.’—Delmer 


read the sign: 
Eugene Croft. 





Some folks get what they want by pretending not | 


to want it. 
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TWO-PIECE MITER WITH RE-INFORCED 
CORNER. 





The illustration herewith shows the Champion 
Miter, which is described as one of the latest and best 





The Champion Miter. 


of its class. Among the advantages attributed to 
this miter is that it is perfectly formed and will fit 
the trough because it is made in two pieces, which per- 
mits it to be formed without drawing. Another point 
is the seaming of the miter instead of soldering and 
bossing, which process is claimed to make a perfectly 
water tight joint without any folds in the metal. The 


corner of the miter is described as being re-inforced 


with a piece of 22-gauge metal pressed onto the miter 
by machinery, thus, it is said, making the miter ex- 
ceptionally strong at the point of greatest strain. 
These features, combined with the fact that the miter 
is square and level, are said to make it give entire 
satisfaction in every instance. Samples will be sent 
upon request and those desiring these and further in- 
formation should address the Braden Manufacturing 
Company, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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SECURES TRADEMARK FOR METALS. 





Under serial number 94,663 copyright has been 
granted to S. Birkenstein and Sons, Chicago, Illinois, 


wiZARo for the trademark shown in the ac- 
LL al i j = 
eR, companying illustration. The copy 
94,663 right covers metals, ingot metals, 


sheet metals, and castings of copper, bronze and brass 
and Babbitt metals. The Company claims use since 
January, 1912, and the claim was filed April 24, 1916. 





GAS SOLDERING FURNACE WITH THE 
AUTOMATIC ACTION. 





A gas soldering furnace which is described as being 
automatic in operation, thus saving greatly in the 
fuel expense, besides furnish- 
ing a great convenience to the 
mechanic, is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, 
the furnace automatically 







VIEW 
SHOWING 
HOOD 
THROWN 
UP 


Automatic Gas Soldering Furnace. 


turns on the gas which lights from the pilot light, when 
the soldering iron is placed on the forked rest, and 
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conversely, the removal of the iron from the rest 
shuts off the supply. In this way, they maintain, the 
furnace burns gas just for the period that the iron is 
on the rest, excepting, of course, the small pilot light, 
and this efficient construction and operation is claimed 
to effect a saving of as high as fifty per cent of the 
gas bills. Booklet and further information about the 
Automatic Gas Soldering Furnace can be obtained 
from the George W. Diener Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 401-417 Monticello Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





TINNING STICK THAT SAVES TIME AND 
LABOR. 





Much time and labor are said to be saved by the use 
of a tinning stick that eliminates the necessity of filing 
or cleaning a joint before tinning it. In this way the 
mechanic is enabled to complete his jobs in the short- 
est possible time and at the same time be certain that 
they have been satisfactorily finished. The Allen 
Tinningstick, made by the manufacturers of Allen- 
Flux and Allen Solder, is said to permit these con- 
veniences and the tinning operation with it is de- 
scribed as follows: Just heat the joint, rub on the 
stick, dip into the molten solder and the part is tinned. 
3ecause of this facility, the Allen Tinningstick is 
stated to be very popular with plumbers and oiher 
mechanics. To those unacquainted with its quality, 
the manufacturers will send free sample for their 
dealer’s name. Requests should be made to L. B. 
Allen Company, Incorporated, 4555 North Lincoln 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SHOP PENALTIES FOR CONTRIBUTORY 
NEGLIGENCE. 





An employe in the sheet mill of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, who 
thoughtlessly caused an accident to another employe 
in his department that resulted in a loss of ten days’ 
time, was given a lay-off of one day for each day the 
injured man was off work. 

One of the employes of the company’s mechanical 
department received a slight scatch that he thought 
was too insignificant to need medical attention. He 
reported to the hospital two days after the accident 
with an infected finger and lost ten days’ time be- 
cause of his failure to observe a rule that every em- 
ploye is perfectly familiar with. When he was ready 
to return to work he was told to take a week off and 
read the company’s safety bulletin Number 1 several 
times each day. 


One of the men in the puddle mill had to chip some 
concrete. He had a pair of goggles in his pocket 
that had been furnished him to wear when engaged in 
any work that might endanger his eyes. However, it 
was deemed fortunate that one of the inspectors 
found him after he had been at work only a few 
minutes. He acknowledged he had been told to wear 
goggles when doing this kind of work, also he took 
out his goggles from the case he had them in when 
asked by the inspector if he had goggles. He was 
given a three-days’ lay-off to think over the chance 
he took. 
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BRITISH VIEW OF WISCONSIN PLAN FOR 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


It will be remembered that Frank L. Glynn, Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin State Board of Industrial Edu- 
cation, delivered a very excellent address on “Voca- 
tional Education” before the Annual Convention of 
the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Wisconsin, and that AMERICAN ARTISAN published a 
complete report of Mr. Glynn’s address on pages 47 
to 50 of its March 25th issue. 

In the July 14th issue of the London, England, 
Hardware Trade Journal, there are published a num- 
ber of excerpts from this report, and this is supple- 
mented by a strong editorial entitled “Our Future 
Apprentices,” in which several suggestions are made 
which may well be considered carefully by those who 
are leading the movement in the United States for 
better facilities for the training of the apprentice. 


The editorial follows: 
Our Future Apprentices. 

The boy—whether “beef-faced or mealy-faced”—is now 
a rara avis. The fact should set ironmongers and others 
seriously thinking what they are going to do about appren- 
tices. If the retailer is to hold his own, unremitting atten- 
tion must be given to the task of training the rising genera- 
tion. Apprenticeships must not be rendered unattractive by 
unreasonably long terms of service. Reasonable wages must 
be paid, and, above all, the youths who elect to be iron- 
mongers must be taught their trade. Not even the alarms 
and excursions of war should deter the older members of 
the retail trade from keeping this matter to the fore, and 
making provision for training the coming generation of 
ironmongers. 

The decay of apprenticeship in this country has been by 
no means confined to one trade. We owe it to various 
causes. There has been the rush for a living wage at too 
early an age, culminating in blind-alley occupations, while 
specialization in industry, piece work, and the modern con- 
ditions of production have rendered it impossible for a lad 
to become a mechanic as he did in the old days; he may, 
indeed, become a machine operator, which is something very 
different. 

The apprentice difficulty is not only unconfined to one 
trade, but it is being experienced in more than one country. 
The tendency seems to be for the State to step in and make 
provision for the training of apprentices by statute. Need- 
less to say, in Germany attendance at the trade school is 
compulsory. Krupps, to take one notable instance, have 
their own trade school and a system which ensures a steady 
stream of apprentices, so that no matter what happens the 
armament industry will be certain to get its full quota of 
skilled mechanics. 

In America the trade school idea has taken a firm root, 
and it is always interesting to know what our competitors 
are doing, hence the chat about their system which appears 
in this issue. The apprentice in Wisconsin becomes ‘the 
ward of the State. The ideal of the school system is to 
bring education into touch with the industrial service of 
every community, and, through the Local Boards of Indus- 
trial Education and the State Board of Industrial Educa- 
tion, provide state and municipal funds to take care of the 
expenses of this training. 

The junior technical schools already organized in this 
country are doing good work in providing a link between the 
elementary school and the workshop; but they are not suf- 
ficiently numerous and are not efficiently backed up by the 
State, by parents, or by employers. Moreover, they are not 


trade schools. 
Lack of Compulsory Attendance Requirement Handicap. 


The aims of the junior technical schools are excellent, 
but the compulsory element is lacking, and it is pretty ob- 
vious that the organization is not sufficient for the condi- 
tions which are imposed by modern competition. The idea 
is to provide continued education and practical training for 
boys who have completed the elementary school course, and 
intend eventually to enter some branch of industrial work. 
The course of instruction covers a period of two years, and 
is arranged with the intention of securing an all-round de- 
velopment of the boy’s faculties in a thoroughly practical 
manner, so that bv the time he is ready to commence work 
he possesses, not a general outline of the principles which 
underlie the particular trade he wishes to follow, but such 
intelligence, reasoning power, and adaptability that will 
secure for him the approval and goodwill of his employer. 
The school makes it possible to discover the actual and pros- 
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pective abilities of a boy, which often up to this period of 
his education have not shown themselves in any marked 
degree. 

A boy who has passed through the school year is 
eligible for admission to the third year course at a technical 
school. He is, consequently, much better fitted for his work 
in life than the less fortunate boy who must take up any 
situation that by chance comes his way. No attempt is made 
to teach a boy any particular trade, or branch of a trade, but 
rather to provide that form of training which shall give him 
an insight into the many varied processes of industrial work. 

All this is excellent in its way, but it leaves too much 
to chance. The plain truth of the matter is that we cannot 
afford to allow so many of our youths to fall into the trap 
which lies open before them at thirteen in the shape of 
“good money” in return for unskilled labor. Incidentally, 
the supply of apprentices must be maintained or the retail 
trade of the future will find it difficult to make good. 

We do not suggest that any German scheme or even an 
American scheme of trade schools can be adopted in its en- 
tirety in this country, or that the apprentice should become 
a kind of ward of the State as he is in Wisconsin. The fur- 
ther development of trade schools with obligatory attendance 
thereat is however ,a question which is ripe for solution and 
cannot much longer be delayed. In working out the details 
of a school for any particular calling the trade association 
for that trade is surely the most competent authority to state 
what is required. We cannot help thinking that the atten- 
tion which has been given so persistently to the question of 
technical education for ironmongers, through many discour- 
agements, must ultimately bear fruit. The question is a very 
wide one, however, and demands legislative enactment deal- 
ing with trades generally. The primary necessity is the ele- 
ment of compulsory training. When that has been secured 
we believe ironmongers will have no difficulty in setting out 
a curriculum. In fact, the ground has already been very 
well covered. 

Compulsory Classes Advocated by Engineers. 

The junior technical school is apparently considered a 
sufficient link in the engineering trade to carry the embryo 
mechanic over the gap to which we have referred. In the 
course of a long and interesting report on education and 
research in engineering prepared by a committee appointed 
by the Council for the Organization of British Engineering 
Industry, it is remarked that a system of education for a 
workman should aim at making him a good citizen, satis- 
fied with the honorable work upon which he is spending his 
life, and sufficiently informed concerning economic and social 
problems to take an intelligent part in national affairs. 

His first school—continues the report—will generally be 
a public elementary school. He should be transferred from 
the elementary school system at twelve years of age, and 
spend the next three years in a school of a different type. 
We should recommend for this purpose what is becoming 
known as a junior technical school. Junior technical schools 
are not trade schools; they do not attempt to teach a trade. 
Their object is rather to prepare a hoy for apprenticeship 
(for example, to an engineering trade) by teaching every 
subject in close relation to the interest which the boys feel 
in their future calling, just as at Osborne the boys’ interest in 
the Navy is used to awaken and keep alive their interest in 
every lesson, whatever its nominal subject may be. In such 
a school it is usual to give one-third of the week to mathe- 
matics, drawing, and elementary science; one-third to Eng- 
lish history, geography, and other general subjects; and the 
remaining third to practical work. The function of this 
practical work is not to make a skilled operative, but rather 
to stimulate the boy’s interest in his future occupation and 
so to form a nucleus for the whole wide interest which it is 
the object of the school to develop. Thus, the aim of the 
school is to prepare the boy for his whole life, social as 
well as vocational. 

At the age of fifteen he should ent2r works as an ap- 
prentice, but need not necessarily be indentured. His edu- 
cation ought not to be affected by the question of whether 
he is indentured or not. Throughout the first years of his 
apprenticeship he should attend classes during part of his 
time—for, say, eight hours a week—and preferably during 
working hours. Such attendance should, with certain ex- 
ceptions, be made compulsory upon all employed persons 
who are under eighteen years of age; anc employers should 
be required to grant the necessary facilitivs. 

As is already done in some instances, it is thought that 
large employers will be able to provide their own classes, 
with foremen and members of the stafi as teachers. In 
other cases central schools should be provided. During this 
trade apprenticeship course the teachers should pick out the 
bright students, and these should be enalled by means of 
scholarships to proceed to higher studies, and finally to the 
university with a view to their taking rank among the highly- 
trained engineers. Students will, at th: same time, be 
marked as likely men for foremen, and_ such additional 
training as may be necessary provided for them. 

In Scotland a strong committee, representative of the 
Educational Institute, the Secondary Education Association, 
and the Scottish Class Teachers’ Association has been ap- 
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pointed to deal with educational problems and reforms after 
the war. It will investigate the whole field of education in 
Scotland from the elementary school to the technical col- 
lege and the university. The secretary of the joint com- 
mittee is Mr. Hugh Cameron, 34, North Bridge, Edinburgh, 
who will be pleased to receive any communications on the 
subject. The committee have put their services at the dis- 
posal of the Reconstruction Committee which the Govern- 
ment has appointed. 
An Australian View. 

The apprenticeship problem has been agitating the minds 
of people in Australia, where public opinion is rapidly crys- 
tallizing in favor of compulsory trade education. At the re- 
cent conference of the Victorian Technical School Instruc- 
tors’ Association Mr. J. Lemmon, M.L.A., said that for eco- 
nomic advancement compulsory technical education was a 
necessity. The crime of waste in various industries should 
not be tolerated for a moment. Technical education brought 
about the best form of industrial activity, and thereby waste 
was reduced to a minimum. The necessary corollary of com- 
pulsory education was compulsory apprenticeship, which 
should be part and parcel of the scheme of education. There 
must be harmony between the workshop and the technical 
schools. Thev could no longer muddle along with the im- 
portant problem of the skilled artisan. He would suggest 
that ten hours a week in the apprentice’s time should be 
spent in a technical school during the day. A resolution 
was carried unanimously approving of compulsory trade 
education. 


EVERY SHEET METAL WORKER NEEDS 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

[ have more than received the worth of my $2.00 
paid for AMERICAN ARTISAN in the many problems 
solved in your valuable magazine every week. Every 
sheet metal worker ought to subscribe for AMERICAN 
ARTISAN if he wishes to keep posted in his trade. 

Yours truly, 
TRA GRAy. 





Monticello, Indiana, August 2, 1916. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


BLACKSMITH PUBLICATION. 
From Goedecke and Jones, Knapp, Wisconsin. 

Kindly give us the address of some blacksmith pub- 
lication. 

Ans.—American Blacksmith, 326 West Madison 
Street, Chicago; and Blacksmith and Wheelwright, 71 
Murray Street, New York City. 

PUNCHED STEEL. 
From Thomas Dalton, 215 South Halsted Street, Chicago. 

Please advise where I can get 26 gauge smooth 
steel, punched and cut in strips 27/16x1 inch, with 
holes at the top and bottom about 3/16 inches in di- 
ameter. 

Ans.—Chicago Machine and Washer Company, 
2625 West 15th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WHITE LILY WASHING MACHINE. 


From H. F. Siewert, 3756 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
Please advise who manufacturs the White Lily 


Washing Machine. 
Ans.—White Lily Manufacturing Company, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 
AWNING HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES. 
From E. L. Hyre, Saybrook, Illinois. 
Kindly advise where I can buy, in small quantities, 


awning hardware and accessories for the manufacture 
of porch and window awnings. 

Ans.—Cleveland-Akron Bag Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; George B. Carpenter and Company, 436 Wells 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Peck, Stow and Wilcox, 202 
Main Street, Southington, Connecticut. 
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STREET SPRINKLING WAGONS. 


From Heilstedt and Company, Oglesby, Illinois. 
Please give us the names of manufacturers of street 


sprinkling wagons. 

Ans.—Austin Manufacturing Company, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; E. D. Etnyre 
and Company, Oregon, Illinois; Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, South Bend, Indiana. 

PREST-O-LITE TANKS REFILLED. 


From M. V. Brickey Estate, Rankin, Illinois. _ 
Please advise where we can get Prest-O-Lite Tanks 


refilled. 
Ans.—Presto-O-Lite Company, Incorporated, Ham- 
mond, Indiana. 
COCKLE CYLINDERS. 


From W. G. Stoll and Son, Fountain City, Wisconsin. 
Please advise who manufactures Cockle Cylinders. 


Ans.—Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Prinz and Rau Manufacturing Company, 659 
East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Baynard 
and Leas Manufacturing Company, Moline, Illinois. 

PEASE WARM AIR HEATER. 
sie ed Supply Company, 900 Dakin Street, Chicago, 
inois, 

Please advise who handles the Pease warm air 
heater. . 

Ans.—International Heater Company, 1933 Went- 
worth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

COMBINATION COAL AND GAS RANGES. 


From J. H. Bedford, Bridgeport, Illinois. 
Please advise the names of firms making combina- 


tion coal and gas ranges in which both kinds of fuel 
can be used at the same time if desired. 

Ans.—W. D. Sager, 330 East North Water Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; A. B. Stove Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Born Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Champion Stove Company, 4031 West 25th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Co-operative Foundry Company, 
505 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; Foster 
Stove Company, Ironton, Ohio; Globe Stove and 
Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana; Graff Furnace 
Company, 105 East 29th Street, New York, New 
York; Malleable Iron Range Company, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin; Roberts and Mander “a Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Ringen Stove Company, 
Division American Stove Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 





ITEMS. 





Joseph A. Zettel, Alexandria, Indiana, has admitted 
his son, Cyril J. Zettel, as a partner in his sheet metal 
and warm air heating business. 

The Clifton Sheet Metal Works, Clifton, New Jer- 
ey, has been incorporated for $50,000 by Johan G. 
Larson, Ellem H. Larson, Cornelius Van Hassel, 
Clifton and Otto Klewin, all of Paterson, New Jersey. 

The Hill Top Roofing Company will remove its 
plant and office to 2754-2760 South 18th Street Ex- 
tension, Pittsburgh. The Company’s new location will 
provide better facilities for taking care of its increas- 
ing business. 

The Murray and Dugdale Company, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, has been incorporated to do a sheet 
metal contracting business, with $6,000 capital, by 
James E. Dugdale, Kingford J. Murray and I. R. 
McNeill. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,191,935. Grass-Catcher. Lyman Andrews, Dundee, 
Ill.; Minnie Andrews executrix of said Lyman Andrews, 
deceased. Filed June 29, 1914. 


1,197,988. Stovepipe Stay or Clamp. Henry V. Oldham, 


Jonesboro, Ark. Filed Dec. 14, 1915. 


1,191,994. Strainer. Anna M. Pierson, Newark, N. J. 
Filed Oct. 22, 1915. 
1,192,000. Door Check and Closer. Albert J. Rosen- 


treter, Boonton, N. J., assignor to Edgar Zabriskie, Maple- 
wood, N. J., and Frank E. Hutchins, New York, N. Y. Filed 
July 29, 1914. 


1,192,028. Skylight Supporting and Adjusting Appa- 
ratus. Hans Arzberger, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed May 15, 
1916. 

1,192,033. Sliding-Door Mechanism. Thomas M. Bear- 


don, Godley, Tex., assignor of one-half to Frank Gibbs, God- 
ley, Tex. Filed July 11, 1914. 
1,192,078. Attachment for Gas-Ranges, 
berge, Westbrook, Me. Filed Feb. 25, 1916. 
1,192,088. Cooking Utensil. Claude R. Meeker, Chicago, 
Ill. Filed Feb. 23, 1915. . 
1,192,195. Latch. William Patterson, Correctionville, 
Iowa, assignor of one-third to Fritz Bohle, Correctionville, 


La- 


Charles 


Iowa. Filed May 22, 1916. 

1,192,112. Holder for Fishing-Poles. John H. Porter, 
Jackson, Mich. Filed June 5, 1915. 

1,192,120. Gate-Hinge. Alvin V. Rowe, Galesburg, III. 


Original application filed Aug. 15, 1912. Serial No. 715,292. 
Divided and this application filed June 1, 1914. 

1,192,129. Gas-Burner for Stoves. Max Singelmann and 
Carl Brinkmann, Chicago, Ill. Filed Sept. 22, 1915. 


1,192,142, Mop-Pail. John A. White, Oxford, Ohio. 
Filed Jan. 14, 1916. 

1,192,177. Handle for Tools or the Like. Fred C. 
Ehinger, Palmyra, Mich. Filed May 29, 1915. 

1,192,190. Heating-Stove. Jacques J. Hardin, Belling- 
ham, Wash. Filed June 16, 1915. 

1,192,215. Door Closing and Locking Device. George 


Lockhart, New York, N. Y. Filed April 30, 1914. 


1,192,229. Fly-Trap for Screen Doors. Ira E. Sager, 
Victor, Colo. Filed Oct. 23, 1915. 
1,192,230. Rolling-Pin. Louis H. Schappell, Schuylkill 


Haven, Pa. Filed Aug. 5, 1915. 
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1,192,269. |Knob-Spindle Fastener. 
Charleston, Miss. Filed Nov. 24, 1914. 

1,192,279. Roof-Flashing. Samuel M. Dawson and Mel- 
vin Smith, Kansas City, Mo. Filed Feb. 27, 1915. 

1,192,285. Saw-Set. Moses C. Kenney, III. 
Filed July 24, 1913. 

1,192,295. Range. 
Filed June 18, 1913. 

1,192,313. 
mento, Cal. 


Dowling, 
George G. Garey, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Holder. 
1915. 


Lawn-Hose John E. Howell, Sacra- 


Filed Sept. 7, 


1,192,315. Collapsible Stove. Easter M. Hughes, Seattle, 
Wash. Filed Oct. 13, 1915. 
1,192,325. Fastener for Storm-Sash. William Carl John 


D., assignor of one-half to William 
Filed June 26, 1911. 
John H. Leppart, Rome, N. Y. 


Kurth, Edgemont, S. 
3artlett, Edgemont, S. D. 
1,192,330. Mop-Holder. 
Filed Mar. 18, 1916. 
1,192,332. Tea-Strainer. 
N. Y. Filed May 25, 1914. 
1,192,349. Toll-Holder. 
Filed Oct. 14, 1915. 
1,192,367. Razor. 
July 2, 1915. 
1,192,426. Egg-Beater. James W. Hudson, Seattle, Wash. 
Filed July 14, 1914. 
1,192,426. Clothes-Boiler. 
N. Y. Filed Feb. 7, 1916. 
1,192,503. Safety Pocket-Razor. William Henry Crane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed April 27, 1916. 


Max Loewenstein, New York, 
Nels Rosendall, Vienna, S. D. 
Mass. Filed 


Sutler Ames, Lowell, 


Julian Plaszkiewicz, Albany, 


1,192,533. Window-Lock. Rudolph W. Koch, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Filed Oct. 18, 1915. 


1,192,659. Double Mixing-Spoon. James Edward Mal- 
loy, Montpelier, Vt. Filed April 2, 1915. 

1,192,323. Magazine-Charger for Firearms. 
Zumwalt, Center, Mo. Filed April 14, 1916 


Chester D. 


1,192,730. Cooking Utensil. Robert H. Barr, Carrolls, 
Wash. Filed Dec. 3, 1915. 

1,197,743. Lawn-Sprinkling Means. John A. Brooks, 
Toledo, Ohio. Filed Jan. 14, 1916. 

1,197,802. Art of Cooking. Charles B. Trescott, Chi- 
cago, Ill, assignor, by mesne assignments, to Automatic 


Oven Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed May 7, 1915. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








MANY STEEL LINES ADVANCE IN PRICE 
WHILE SOME NON = FERROUS 
METALS DECLINE. 





The metal market during the past week has been 
featured by marked advances in prices on some steel 
products while others have weakened somewhat. 

The same condition obtains as to non-ferrous 
metals; copper is higher in price while tin, lead and 
spelter all show a weakening tendency. 

The most important occurrence in the steel market 
is the closing of contracts for large quantities of bars 
and plates and barbed wire—all for export. Some 
buying has also been done for domestic consumption, 
but by far the largest purchases have been made by 
agents representing the Entente powers in Europe. 

This week it is just two years since the war in 
Europe started, and the price changes which have 
taken place since then are really wonderful. For in- 
stance, Northern Number 2 Foundry pig iron was 
quoted at $14.00 per ton on August 1, 1914, while 
the price today is $19.00. Copper was 13 cents, as 
against 27 cents today. Spelter rose from 5% cents 
on August I, 1914, to 28% cents on June 7, I915, 
and then receded slowly to 934 cents, which is the 
ruling price today. Tin was quoted at 30% cents on 
August 1, 1914. On August 6, 1914, it was 65 


cents. On October 15, 1914, it was 28% cents, and 
since then the price has ranged between 30 and 40 
cents. Lead, on August 1, 1914, was sold at 3.90 


cents and fell to 3.70 cents by January 15, 1915. In 
June, 1915, the price went up seven cents and on 
March 30th, 1916, the ruling quotation was 7% 
cents. The price today is 6 cents as quoted by the 
leading interest in New York. 

Bradstreet’s Review of the Trade says: 

“Trade does not pause nor does there seem any 
doubt as to the future. Buying pursues the even 
tenor of its way, and purchases for fall are earlier and 
heavier than a year ago. In fact trends in general, 
except in the rain-swept parts of the southeast, indi- 
cate that buying for immediate shipment is compara- 
tively good, while ordering for fall delivery is grow- 
ing and will be heavier during the first fortnight of 
August. Mingled with these tendencies is, of course, 
a spirit of conservatism, predicated as it is, on a 
desire to guard against heavily stocking up with high- 
priced goods, but counteracting this are fears that 
supplies may not be sufficient to meet requirements. 
Industrial operations continue at relatively high 
speed, summer shutdowns are for shorter periods 
than usual, and in the iron and steel industry exces- 
sive heat has undoubtedly curtailed production. War 
orders feature demand for steel, and though domestic 
buyers are chary about making far future commit- 
ments, producers are firm in their price views, and 


are insisting that contracts be carried out, and on the 
whole it would seem that as Europe will probably con- 
tinue to make heavy demands on this market, price 
levels remain high. Shipyards are busier than ever, 
and new plants are being established. Labor is still 
in short supply, aggravating strikes keep on breaking 
out; and aside from the effects of heat, labor is less 
efficient. Freight traffic over the railways is heavy 
and earnings are exceptionally good. Money is firm, 
collections are ggod, save in ‘the southeast, bank 
clearings are slightly less than last week’s but heavily 
in excess of one and two years ago, and dividend 
payments show noteworthy increases.” 


STEEL. 

The Chicago market on steel bars remains steady at 
the nominal quotation of 2.69 cents, Chicago mill. 
There is comparatively little buying, although the 
leading interest is taking some business for the first 
half of 1917 at this price, with the understanding that 
specifications are to be filed before December 31, 1916. 
Hard steel bars remain at 2.50 cents, Chicago mill, 
with a fair demand. In the Pittsburgh district, the 
price has been advanced on steel bars to 2.60 cents 
for shipment at the convenience of the mills. This 
advance of $2.00 a ton comes as a considerable set- 
back to those who had been looking for the announce- 
ment of a price of 2.35 cents. Steel plates in the 
Chicago market continue at the nominal quotation of 
3.09 cents, Chicago mill, but where makers are in 
position to make prompt delivery as high as 3.44 
cents Chicago mill is being paid. There has been a 
little more activity in the market on structural shapes 
in the Chicago district at the regular quotation of 2.69 
cents Chicago mill. It is expected that an advance of 
$1.00 per ton will be announced to take effect on 
August 7th on all orders for structural shapes. 


COPPER. 


Copper is the only non-ferrous metal which has 
shown any considerable activity during the week. 
There have been a number of fair sized sales for ex- 
port and also some domestic buying. The most im- 
portant feature is the increased interest taken on the 
part of speculators. Prices are higher and firm. Elec- 
trolytic is quoted at 2614 to 27 cents for prompt and 
August delivery ; September and October 2534 to 26% 
cents. Ordinary and Arsenical Lake copper are 
quoted at 26 to 26% cents, for prompt and August 
delivery, with 251% to 26 cents for September and 
October. Ordinary casting copper runs from 24% 
to 25 cents. The warehouses have reduced their quo- 
tations on sheet copper two cents, the new base price 
being 3514 cents. Exports of copper as reported 
by the New York custom house for the month of July 
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were 35,048 tons, with a total of 200,675 tons from 
January first, 1916. 


TIN. 

The tin market has been rather spotted. For a 
couple of days there was considerable activity and 
good sized transactions were closed, but at the present 
time the market is quiet. Spot tin is quoted nomin- 
ally at 3834 cents per pound in New York with 
August at 3734 and September at 37% cents for ex- 
steamer lots of 25 tons or more. The Chicago ware- 
houses maintain the same quotations as on July 2oth, 
the prices being 4214 cents for pig tin and 434i cents 
for bar tin. 

LEAD. 

There has been very little activity in the lead 
market, the only occurrence of importance being the 
announcement of a reduction of one-half cent per 
pound by the leading interest which up to this week 
maintained a price of 6% cents, New York. Their 
new quotation is 6 cents, New York. The outside 
market is also quoted at this figure. Chicago ware- 
houses have reduced their quotations 60 cents, their 
new price being 6.15 cents for American pig and 6.65 
cents for bar, all per hundred pounds. 





SOLDER. 

Prices on solder have been reduced one-half cent 
per pound by the Chicago warehouses, the new quo- 
tations being: XXX Guaranteed, % &« %, 24% 
cents; Commercial, % « %, 22% cents; Number I 
Plumbers’ 20% cents. 

WIRE PRICES DUE FOR AN ADVANCE. 

The expected advance in the price on wire products 
did not materialize this week, but everybody seems 
to be certain that the announcement will be issued 
within the next week or ten days, and that the new 
price will be one or two dollars a ton higher than 
those obtaining now. 


NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS EXPECTED TO 
ADVANCE. 
It is more than likely that prices on nuts, bolts and 
rivets will be advanced in the near future, owing to 
the increased cost of steel bars. 


TIN PLATE. 

The demand for tin plate continues heavy, although 
the large consumers were supposed to have covered 
their estimated needs many months ago. The nom- 
inal base price is $6.00 per box, but mills that are in 
position to make fairly prompt deliveries have no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining $7.00 per base box. 


SHEETS. 

The Chicago market on steel sheets shows quite a 
little activity. A particularly strong demand is noted 
for heavy gauge blue annealed sheets. Chicago mill 
prices for nearby delivery are 3.19 cents for Io gauge 
blue annealed sheets and 3.09 cents for 28 gauge 
black sheets. 28 gatige galvanized sheets may be ob- 
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tained at 4.54 cents Chicago. The warehouse prices 
in Chicago for immediate delivery on sheets are as 
follows: 28 gauge galvanized, 5.10 cents; 10 gauge 
blue annealed, 3.40 cents and 28 gauge black, 3.20 
cents. In the greater Pittsburgh district, prices on 
galvanized sheets have reacted slightly on the de- 
clining spelter market; blue annealed sheets continue 
in active demand and quotations are firm at 3 cents. 





OLD METALS. 

The market on scrap iron and old metals has ap- 
parently taken a turn for the better. Buyers are com- 
mencing to show more interest and it is reported that 
a number of good sized purchases have been made by 
the wholesale consumers. Wholesale dealers report 
quotations as follows: Old steel axles, $22.50 to 
$23.00; old iron axles, $22.00 to $22.50; steel springs, 
$14.00 to $15.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $14.75 to 
$15.00; Number 1 cast iron, $11.50 for net tons. 
Prices for non-ferrous metals are as follows per 
pound: Light copper, 161i cents ; light brass, 10 cents; 
lead, 5 cents; zinc scrap, 644 cents; aluminum, 35 
cents. 


SPELTER. 

For some reason or other there has been no activity 
in the spelter market during the week, and apparently 
those who prophesied that if spelter advanced much 
beyond to cents, galvanizers would stop buying have 
proved their statements. On August 2nd, prices on 
virgin spelter ranged from 103% to 10% cents New 
York, but since then they have dropped and New 
York quotations are now 95% to 934 cents, with East 
St. Louis at 93% to g% cents. The Chicago ware- 
houses have reduced their quotations on spelter in 
slabs one cent, the new price being 10 cents per pound. 

PIG IRON. 

There is practically no inquiry from domestic con- 
sumers in the Chicago pig iron market, but a consid-- 
erable quantity of steel making grades is being in- 
quired for from foreign sources and some has been 
sold for export. Northern Number 2 Foundry and 
Malleable grades remain nominally at $19.00 and 
$19.50 Chicago furnace respectively and there ap- 
pears to be no tendency toward lower prices. This 
statement is based on the fact that practically the 
entire production for the remainder of this year is 
booked and also because most of the makers believe 
that there will be a sufficient demand later on to take 
all the iron that can be turned out. In the Pittsburgh 
district, it is reported that quotations have been asked 
on 100,000 tons of steel making grades and one Ohio 
consumer has closed contracts for 30,000 tons of basic 
iron. A minimum price on Northern Number 2 Foun- 
dry is held at $18.50 Valley, which is also the ruling 
price on Malleable iron. 
dictory reports come as to the amount of warrant 
iron which is still to be obtained there. 
claim that they are able to purchase considerable quan- 
tities, while producers are just as certain in their 
statements that practically all the warrant iron has 
been disposed of. The nominal quotation is $15.00 
per ton for Southern Number 2 in this district. 


From Birmingham contra- 


Some buyers 
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publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 

PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy., No. 1.......+-- $18 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.......... 18 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 3........+++ 17 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 1.......+.+ 18 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 2........++ 18 00 
Southern Fdy., No. 3........++ 17 75 
Lake Sup. Charcoal..........- 20 75 
CO EE I rrr re 18 25 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 





IC MDs i ciwencspowreese 
IX il ee 
IxXx LS 
IXXX 14x20...... 
IXXXX 14x20 
IC 20x28 
IX 20x28 
IxXxX 20x28 
ee fe errr 23 
IXXXX 20x28 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $12 60 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 12 80 
Cokes, 216 Ibs....... IC 20x28 13 10 
Cckes, 270 lbs....... IX 20x28 14 95 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
Seer er per 100 Ibs. $3 25 
_ oS eee per 100 lbs. 3 30 
OS eee re per 100 lbs. 3 35 
yy eee per 100 lbs. 3 45 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 
No. 36-20....06c0088 per 100 lbs. $3 00 
SR. ae per 100 lbs. 3 05 
LS ery per 100 lbs. 3 10 
ee per 100 lbs. 3 15 
No. 28....0ee+e++.-per 100 lbs, 3 20 
GALVANIZED 
LN Sere per JO Ibs. $4 35 
NG. BUAED. 2c cnncens per 100 lbs. 4 50 
ie) So per 100 lbs. 4 65 
a eae per 1001bs. 4 80 
oe: ere per 100lbs. 4 95 
LS er per 100lbs. 5 10 
Bs ss se anes aun per 100 lbs. 5 50 


FOLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


See eee per 100 Ibs.$4 65 
LS ere per 100 lbs. 4 75 
2 ee per 100 lbs. 4 85 


aes ees per 100 lbs. 4 95 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 
Per 100 lbs. 


Wood's Smooth por “, epee Oe fg 65 
No. 22-24. ee 

“8 oe PIG, 2O-20 20 0 500 37a 

“2 ie MG; Piiceiucsns Oe 
$38 i SS. See 3 90 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
1001bs 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
STEEL. 








-keg 
Hercules ‘ C."' and “‘Infallible’’ 
10 can — 





: _ LEAD. AUGERS. 
Be aa, ses * benassi : ” = ay > E eral ese keoe banners 30% 
wk heed RAR Ni in fess | AFWiN’S.... «0... seco eeeeeoeeee 
than 100 tb. lots), per Ib........11c Corpenter's Nut pripeeeeseesveese 70% 
en il 100 Ibs. $8 75 
ull coils........ per 8. Hollow. 
Cut colle... .-per100lbs. 9 00 Bonney "sist $30.00...... 75 & 5% 
ALUMINUM, Stearns, SS ee 
Carload lots. 
Re. ¥ 1 Pure Ingot...... per lb. $0 a4 Post Hole. 
ar Renee 5 Siok title Digwell, 8-inch.......per doz.12 50 
TIN. Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 
SCAG per Ib $0 424 Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 
er ren 
Ship. 
HARDWARE Ford’s, with or without screw. 50% 
atid Snell's’ "40-5% 
DZES. 
Carpenters’. AWLS. 
eT eee 35% ae om 
; o. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 45 
gene ™ 15% No. 1050 Handled.... snd 95 
ee ete soeeeeees 15% Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
seeee eee eeerereresere 0 hreehis tees dseecn eermee. Bap 
Railroad. Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 = 60 
PE ecb bse devenvoeses 35% 
AMMUNITION. — 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. meee os 
F. ¥. be Waterproof, 1-10s........ 50 reese gga Reehoes eee “ 
SS eee Pr epee 45 ees Tare 
Bucket pb bseveebeseveucessal= 75 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. 
Loaded with Black Powder.. 20&5%| Shouldered.......... +4 1 50 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, Patent..........000. : 65 
medium grades...........30&3% 
i oes Smokeless Powder, Scratch 
BP kg Gao ekosew esse 40&3% No. | handled... a “Pet doz. 7 00 
: Yo. IS, socket han’ld. “ 12 
Smokeless Repeater Grade... 30&3%| No.7 Stanley... “3 ne 1 3 
Smokeless Leader Grade..... 40&3%). 
Black Powder............. 20&5% 
sa C1 b Boy's Handled. eis 
DIDIAEM  naeapenaneaks oe 0&3 ‘bE rbictepnsnteny 
SS eee oe aan. s0ns | sapeincote, 3B. es agen. “ 00 
on NTI arena Polls City... 00 
heres 200S70| Mogara.....0.00.+.. “ 6 50 
Gun Wad 1,000. — 
un Wads—per 
Winchester Gun Wads......... “ES. .-------- ae 
Powder. Each. " Firemen’s (handled), 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs..... 5 i errr re er doz.$!9 4 
si ge 5 40| Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) ** 9 00 
sl * 2 85 
DuPont's Canisters, | I-Ie ee 46 
sie 26| oy ‘ 
. Smokeless drums. 26 10 Sings Biel Gantied), 
“ kegs. 13 20| Warren Silver Pe. $10 50 
ny “ 6 75 | eg Soy Finished........ 10 a 
rT “ " SS eer 
“ 16 ce dr : 4 Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 
nis a canisters 60 
L. an. Orange, Extra Sporting 
— PERE SSE Coie te 0 25 | Single Bitted (without handles). 
L. & R. tag Extra Sporting Warren Silver Steel......... £9 00 
h-kegs........+..++--. 5 40} Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
L. —— solide Extra Sporting Rough Rider. 7 00 
i, ae aie 2 85 Fi atlas 
i aK, Orage: Extra Sporting 
a ae . 
.& R. Orange, Extra Sporting “ Double Bitted (without handles). 
-lb. canisters......... 26} Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 lb. 
L.&R.Orange,ExtraSporting | — ...e...se0e . rae : per doz. 12 50 
4-Ilb. canisters......... 18 oo Sree } 50 
“ "” “ Ae Pa Perfect remier bipacoace = 2 50 
er ~ hong elias wee” The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. 


are the base prices. 
34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 lbs. advance 50c. 
4} to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 





Dickey Planished Sheet Steel......8$c Hercules “E HS “sani “Infallible”’ Pounds..... 10 16 20 25 
DR rik ask cs asks 0} Per 1,000...$2 50 375 450 5 00 
Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, 
— = age + Oe Ton da i 25 
. ercules Lightning Rifle, BALANCES, SPRING. 
XXX Guaranteed 4& }..perlb. 244c H eS SESS ee 1 25 
Commercial 4& } Serene 4) oe 224c see eee” Rifle, 125 PRD bosses becnseboseoneees 2 0% 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... “sg 204c} Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SPELTER i PEN ib Sass iwaseee 1 00 BARS, CROW. 
SOTRC G ra ncocsesshokovabaeee 10c Drop shot, sizes smaller than Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 
B 25-tb. bags, per bag.. .-£2 70 
7 Fg B mn onal sizes, 
ags, per bag........ 2 95 
SHEET ZINC Buck shot, 25 bb. bags, per Pag 2 951 Clothes. BASKETS. 
Ns oh asians 088 $21 00| Chilled shot, 25-tb. bags, ‘* 3 25 Saami — 
Less than Cask lots. .$21 50 to $22 00 ANVILS. Medium * era = 11 00 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... 94c per Ib Large PE gs Peers e 13 00 
COPPER. Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs...... 9tc per lb 
o ASBESTOS. Galvanized Iron. 4bu. 1 bu. 14 bu 
Opper sheet, base, eeeeee sees; 235$c Board and Paper eeeetees - $3 00 Cwt Per doz baew es ee $5 50 8 00 1l 00 


BEATERS. 
Per doz. 
.$ 090 


Carpet. 
No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire.. 





No. 11 Spring Wire co ered. 1 30 
No. 10 Preston...... rat SSole 90 
Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 Imp. eee $ 0 75 
No. 102 ‘**  tinned.. 90 
No. 150 * “ hotel.... 1 50 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. 2 10 
No. 13 ; 30 
no, 15 -* 7 2 3 60 
No. 18 “ os: - 4 50 
BELLOWS. 
oe OE oe re 65% 
Hand. 
nes EOE r do 7 50 
APR eRe sie 9 40 
Moulders 
ee eee re ee 12 60 
BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Cow. 
SL eee ere 
ee < ne: 658108 
Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
Rotary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, —*- 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 4 50 
3}-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 00 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished....... 40&10 
White Metal, EN REET ee ae ¥ 4 Oe 
— a Se ee te 
ene ee ee 40& 3349 
SOE ANEIE 65.6 5 sie sieino0s's.0s 3316 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 
Farm, lbs. . 50 75 
ee sr 30 240 355 ‘ % 
BEVELS, TEE 
as lh s, rosewood handle, new 
Skosb it eee s CASS Deb ews ee ets 
Stanley’ s iron handle............ Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH 
Deke sv euessenseseses sees 70% 
OE rere rere 608&5% 
RN, WON is s54 oh esewssewses 75% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spur.... . -70&10 
Ford’s Car and Machine... .40&1 
selina: 50% 
SRR eee 50% 
Russell Jenning’s.......... 30&10% 
Clark’s Ex ansive Sia Soha ae 65 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. .25 
- “ Large “ $26 00..25% 
i eee Fre rr ‘50% 
Ford's Ship Auger pattern 
Re AO Pra e re ee 0% 
SE Sac bsuk essere ewetasbews 15% 
Countersink. 
No. od Wheeler’ 8.. ean. doz. $1 a4 
No. 2 24 
ot ae Snailhead.. “ 1 10 
“ Rose “ aa o 1 30 
- , ae e 1 20 
Mahew’s . SS 5 90 
ae Me 1 40 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings........... 30&10% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......... 40% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 60 
German Rivaibose whee “e 4 
uge een sawed aS 
Ee er 2 15% 
Counheiink 5A Goes abe se 1 30 
Reamer. 
enning’s Square..... a6 2 50 
tandard Square..... 5 2 00 
American Octagon... “* 17 
Screw Driver. 
55 


No. 7 Common..... ° 
No.1 Triumph...... ‘“ 1 25 
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